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FRIEND DESIRES POSITION AS CARE- 
taker or housekepeer. Gentle and patient. 
Address A., Box 11, Langhorne, Pa. 

y ANTED. —PUPIL NURSES TO ENTER THE 
Training School of the West Philadel phia 
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KATHARINE EMORY, 4035 Parrish St., W. Phila. 
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I. “The True Mearing of the Ministry and 
Our Individual Responsibility Therein.” 
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Shoemaker & Co., Bankers), Drexel Building, 
Philadelphia. 
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3. ‘‘George Fox.” 
. New Glimpses in Europe.” 
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Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


CHARLES DeGARMO, President. 


Under care of Friends. 
Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central weary 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 

under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadel- 

phia, furnishes a practical, guarded education and fits 

for college. 
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GEORGE SCHOOL, 


NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Under the Care of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
of Friends. 














New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
227 acres of cr: fifteen teachers ; Scientific, 
Classical, Literary courses, preparing for col- 
lege or business : biological, chemical, physical \a- 
boratories, and large, ey gymnasium ; 
manual training in wood metal work. 

For Catalogue, address 

GEO. L. MARIB, Principal. 


“MARTIN ACADEMY, 


KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 

Under the care of Kennett Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. Primary, Intermediate, and Academical 
Department. A day school for both sexes. Good 
boarding in suitable homes at reasonable rates. Lib- 
eral course of study. Terms very low. 

For catalogue address, 

EDGAR STINSON, Principal, 
or M. L. YEATMAN, Secretary, 
Kennett Square, Pa 


FRI ENDS’ ACADEMY, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to 
enter college. Board and tuition $150 per school 
year. New building with modern conveniences. 

For particulars, address, 


PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y 

























































































Chappaqua Mountain Institute 
A Friends’ Boarding School for 
Boys and Girls. 
The building is modern, and the location 
is the hill country thirty-two miles north 
of New York City. 
For Circulars, address, 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 
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Primary, Intermediate, High sean, 
and College Preparato my Came, 
Send for catalogue con g 
ticulars, references, and letters P om 
parents. 

ARTHUR H. - TOMLINSON, Principal. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 
Fer Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes, 
Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeti 
Liberal course of study. Students prepared for col- 
lege or business. The home-like surround: make 
tt especially attractive to boarding pupi Stu- 






























































for circulars to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 


Principal, 
Or Jenkintown. Pa. | 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogonts, Pa. 
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Rooms single and en suite, with bath attached. 
Comfort, luxury, health. 


Elevator. 


looking beach. 
house. 


patrons 
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Booklet mailed on application. 


The Dunes, ALLENHUBST, N. J. 


Contiguous to Asbury Park. New hotel, 
Hot and cold sea water baths in 
M. F. LIGHTFOOT, 


‘The Melos 


KENTUCKY AVE., ATLANTIC CITY, N J. 


A comfortable, home-like house; has been ren- 
ovated and provided with increased facilities for 
promoting the comfort and pleasure of its many | 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


‘The Aquarille, 


END TENNESSEE AVENUE, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 

The house has under pew notable improve- 
ments, is thoroughly hea 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


THE PE NNHURST, 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 

The house has every eonvenience, 
steam heat and an electric elevator running to 
level of pavement. 
illustrated booklet. 
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The — Cheapest, and Easiest Method of canning Fruits and Vegetables 6 


Fruit too ripe for ordinary preserving may be successfully canned by this 
process, either with or without sugar. Being placed raw in the jars in which 
it is kept until used, it retains all its form and flavor. Any person can suc- 
cessfully operate. Prices within the reach of all. For particulars address 


JOHN L. GAUMER CO., 1101 Race St., Philad’a, 


A book of ‘with e by Mrs. S. T. Rorer and our etbestate jar ho'der 
furnished wit each Canner without extra charge. 


THE CHALFONTEH, 


ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 
Salt baths in house. 


E, ROBERTS’ SONS. 





| * ELIZABETH FRY READING TO THE 

PRISONERS IN NEWGATE.” 
over- | Engraved from the Painting 
by BARRETT. 
| 
| 


4108 Pine Street, Philad’a Size 34 by 22 inches, printed on 


heavy paper 45 by 30 inches. 
This is a well-known, uncommonly beautifu! 
picture. 


An interesting key accompanies each. 


Price, $5.00. 
Framed, $10.00. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIA’ TION 


| Friends’ ’ Marriage Certificates, 


Handsomely and Correctly Engrossed on the 
FINEST PARCHMENT or on 
PARCHMENT PAPER, if preferred. 


Wedding Inv:tations 
Engraved and printed in the latest and most 
approved style. 
VISITING CARDS, AT HoME CARDS, etc. 
Send for samples and prices. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 1500 Race St., , Phila, 


Best Watch Repairing. 


If your watch is not running just right, needs 
cleaning, regulating. or repairing in any way, 
don’t delay bringing it at once, for it is wearing out 
ten times as fast as it does when all the bearings 
are even and each part is doing just the work in- 
tended for it. 


E. L. WEBSTER. 


and homelike. 


. E. & H. M. HUMPTON. 
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Open all the year. Send for 
JAMES HOOD. 








FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS DESIRING 1 TEACHERS» 
TEACHERS SEEKING ADVANCEMENT 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Edw. C. Dixon) 1330 ARCH ST., PHILA. 


Blank Books 


In Stock and Made to Order. 
Your Special Ink Pens are here. 


YEO & LUKENS, | 


| 23 N. 13th St. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
1020 CHESTNUT ST. (2nd floor), 
The oldest watch house in Philadelphia. 


rice, BUT they’re anybody’s 
A ny body led of shoes, 
For Spring Satisfaction 
Try a pair of OUR 
$2.00, $3.00, $4.00, or $5 00 Grades. 
THEY’RE DIFFERENT. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER, 45 N. 13th Street. 
~ BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH RLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 


D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop. 233 N. 2d St. Phila, Pa. 


Can sell you shoes—at any 
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TRUTHS OLD AND NEW. 
XV. 
To be ‘‘ made perfect in love’’ ts a high state of Chris- 
tian excellence, and not attainable but by the sacrifice of 
selfish passions. 


From the Book of Discipline of London Yearly Meeting. 


I KNOW NOT. 
I KNOW not where 
The glories of the heavenly city are,— 
In dazzling sun, in moon, in quivering star,— 
Yet faith can pierce the clouds and find thee there. 


I know not how 
To each one of thy children thou canst come, 
And make within so many hearts thy home ; 
Yet, Lord, I feel thee dwelling with me now. 


I know not when 
Thy voice shall reach a soul—hereafter, now, — 
Yet unto thee shall every kingdom bow, 
Whose voice shall quicken all the sons of men. 


How souls shall hear 
Thy call—in joy, in effort, failure, loss, 
In pain, in patient bearing of a cross— 
Thou shalt appoint, and unto each be dear. 


The wonder strange 
Who shall explain, how dreary waste of snow 
Into a garden of fair hopes can grow, 
Save thou, O Lord, who work’st the wondrous change ? 


What need to know ? 
When all my questioning is laid to rest— 
A seeker spent, upon a tender breast— 
Soothed by sweet voice like murmuring waters’ flow. 


—Elizabeth Gibson, in the Christian Life. 


PRIMARY TRUTH. 
William Edward Turner, in his recently published Pamphlet. 
In common with much of the best thought of our times, 
the Quaker considers that true religion does not consist 
primarily in belief in any special formulated creed, or 
theological opinions: it is an inward consciousness of 
obligation and duty,—the attitude of the soul towards 


God—produced by the influence of his spirit. When 
man was brought forth,—through whatever far-off pro- 
cesses of creative power his Maker may have evolved and 
perfected his marvelous organism,—he breathed into him 
the breath of a Divine Inspiration, and man became a 
living soul, capable of holding intercourse with, and of 
reflecting the image of, his Maker. The child of a Di- 
vine Parent, he was endowed with a spiritual faculty which 
the Father’s own spirit influences, and upon which he 
has wrought all down the ages. By the possession of this 
spiritual nature man is rendered capable of receiving and 
of responding to those inward illuminations and persua- 
sive teachings of his spirit, through which God has in- 
structed and moulded the heart and conscience of the 
race. The idolatries of the heathen, notwithstanding all 
their dark and sad conditions, have been, and are still, a 
witness to the presence of the religious instinct,—an in- 
stinct which is inextinguishable,— struggling feebly to 
express a sense of dependence upon, or awe of, a Power 


and Journal. _ 


PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 10, 1897. 


{ JOURNAL. 
Vol. XXV. No. 1273. 


beyond and above themselves, even though that sense be 
represented by things which their own hands have made. 

Those who are familiar with Longfellow’s ‘‘ Song of 
Hiawatha,’’ will remember how beautifully the poet puts 
this truth in those touching lines to his readers : 


“ Who believe that in all ages 
Every human heart is human, 
That in even savage bosoms 
There are longings, yearnings, strivings, 
For the good they comprehend not ; 
That the feeble hands and helpless, 
Groping blindly in the darkness 
Touch God’s right hand in that darkness 
And are lifted up and strengthened.” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
WAR AND EVOLUTION. 


BY JOHN WILLIAM GRAHAM. 

(Continued from last week.) 
LET us now examine in more detail the militant type of 
society, and see whether in its essential qualities it is 
likely to be a winner in the long run, or whether it con- 
tains predominant elements of stagnation, and sure seeds 
of death. The material for testing our d priori conclu- 
sions is ample, for nearly all nations began that way ; and 
no large one is quite out of it. If we fight, we must 
win. This is the determining consideration of the whole 
subject. Everything follows. No sacrifice which makes 
the difference between defeat and victory can be shirked. 
There must be universal military service; for, other 
things being equal, the nation which adopted that course 
would defeat one which did not, and so survive. For 
the sake of national advance, individual loss must be 
counted gain. Discipline and obedience are above all 
things essential. This obedience in war is soon found to 
be a necessity during peace in preparation for war. In 
Bismarck’s words: ‘‘ We must give the king the greatest 
power possible in order that in case of need he might 
throw all the blood and iron into the scale.’’ The gen- 
eral becomes an absolute monarch, and to him that hath 
is further given. The strong ruler has the power to make 
himself stronger, and individual liberty is crushed out by 
despotism. 

This anticipated result has again and again occurred, 
as when even the Roman Republic submitted to its own 
generals. War begat the Lord Protector Cromwell, and 
the First Consul Bonaparte. Moreover, the non-comba- 
tants, women, slaves, serfs, exist only as a permanent 
commissariat for the combatants. Hence government 
regulations are introduced into all the details of life. 
The organization of an army is copied in civil matters. 
Every one has his place, and knows it, and must keep it. 
It is to the public convenience that from father to son the 
same rank and the same duties should descend. We thus 
have a graded society, in which everything goes by status, 
and but little by free contract. The presence of numer- 
ous slaves, prisoners of war, adds the basement story to 
the social edifice. No one can order his life as he will. 
He is owned by the State. The society which cuts down 
its defenseless non-combatants to the lowest point consist- 
ent with provision for the warriors, is more likely to win 
and to survive. All this subordination implies a strong 
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coercive apparatus in the government ; pronounced cen- 
tralization ; railways, ships, stores of food, must be at 
any moment at government disposal. Such internal re- 
forms as affect only individual happiness are neglected. 
A vigorous foreign policy being a sine gua non, home re- 
forms lag; government railways, banks, universities, 
government newspapers, insurance, passports, censorship 
of the press, are symptoms of militancy. Commerce 
with other nations is not favored. The country must be 
economically independent, or it may starve in war time. 
And constant conflict absolutely prohibits steady trade, 
frightens capital, and kills workmen. Voluntary socie- 
ties of all kinds are disliked by the vast bureaucracy 
which is inevitably called into being. 

These characteristics, though in later times adopted 
of set purpose, arise in earlier ones by the simple killing 
off of those nations which imperfectly adopt them. Co- 
pious instances of all these points are given by Spencer 
from countries so widely separate in time and place, so 
different in race and climate, and so unequal in size, as 
the modern savage negro State of Dahomey ; the ancient 
Ynca Empire, in Peru; the City of Sparta; ancient 
Egypt, and the modern Empire of Russia. Space will 
compel us to choose one, let us take the least known, Peru. 

‘‘ Here the ruler, divinely descended, sacred, abso- 
lute, was the centre of a system which minutely controlled 
all life. His headship was at once military, political, 
ecclesiastical, judicial ; and the entire nation was com- 
posed of those who in the capacity of soldiers, laborers, 
and officials, were slaves to him and his deified ancestors. 
Military service was obligatory on all taxable Indians who 
were capable ; and those of them who had served their 
prescribed terms, formed into reserves, had then to work 
under state superintendence. The army, having heads 
over groups of 10, 50, 100, 500, 1,000, 10,000, had be- 
sides these its superior commanders of Ynca blood. The 
community at large was subject to a parallel regimenta- 
tion ; the inhabitants registered in groups, being under 
the control of officers over tens, fifties, hundreds, and so 
on.’’ And through these successive grades of centres, 
reports ascended to the Ynca governors of great divisions, 
passing on from them to the Ynca; while his orders de- 
scended ‘‘ from rank to rank till they reached the lowest.’’ 

There was an ecclesiastical organization similarly 
elaborate, having, for example, five classes of diviners ; 
and there was an organization of spies to examine and 
report upon the doings of the other officers. Everything 
was under public inspection. There were village officers 
who overlooked the ploughing, sowing, and harvesting. 
When there was a deficiency of rain, measured quantities 
of water were supplied by the state. All who traveled 
without authority were punished as vagabonds, but for 
those who were authorized to travel for public purposes 
there were establishments supplying lodging and neces- 
saries. ‘*‘ It wasthe duty of the decurions to see that the 
people were clothed’’ ; and the kinds of cloth, decora- 
tions, badges, etc., to be worn by the different ranks 
were prescribed. Besides this regulation of external 
life, there was regulation of domestic life. The people 
were required to ‘‘ dine and sup with open doors, that the 
judges might be able to enter freely,’’ and these judges 
had to see that the house, clothes, furniture, etc., were 
kept clean and in order, and the children properly disci- 
plined ; those who mismanaged their houses being flogged. 
Subject to this minute control, the people labored to sup- 
port this elaborate state organization. The political, re- 
ligious, and military classes were exempt from tribute ; 
while the laboring classes, when not serving in the army, 
had to yield up all produce beyond that required for their 
bare sustenance. Of the whole Empire, one-third was 


allotted for supporting the state, one-third for supporting 
the priesthood who ministered to the manes of ancestors, 
and the remaining third had to support the workers. 

Besides giving tribute by tilling the lands of the Sun 
and the King, the workers had to till the lands of the 
soldiers on duty, as well as those of incapables, and they 
also had to pay tribute of clothes, shoes, and arms. Of 
the lands on which the people maintained themselves, a 
tract was apportioned to each man according to the size 
of his family. Similarly with the produce of the flocks ; 
such part of this in each district as was not required for 
supplying public needs was periodically shorn, and the 
wool divided by officials. These arrangements were in 
pursuance of the principle that ‘‘ the private property of 
each man was held by favor of the Ynca, and according 
to their laws he had no other title to it.’’ There was 
hardly any private organization. They had no money; 
nor any trade, but some bartering of articles of food.‘ 

Here is militarism carried to an almost ideal extent. 
We have it to a much less degree in our own continental 
monarchies. Perhaps the young Emperor, clattering for 
fun through the streets of Berlin with his soldiers on the 
people’s election day, may be taken asa handy pic- 
turesque embodiment of the system as it exists now. 

What will be the moral qualities favored under such a 
régime? The unforgiving survive and there arises a 
keen sense of ‘‘ honor,”’ so-called, under trifling affronts, 
as seen in German officers and students. With the latter 
duelling takes the place of cricket. For the ferocity 
which distinguishes militant peoples, we need only call to 
mind the gladiatorial sports of the Romans, the bed- 
chambers of the King of Dahomey paved with the skulls 
of enemies, Fijian victims buried alive in the foundation 
of chiefs’ houses, and the massacres of Helots by the 
Spartans. Ferocious a militant people must become, for 
otherwise they fail in battle, and give place to fiercer 
men. War besides directly induces the quality,—a 
soldier who has once looted a home and wreaked his will 
on another man’s goods and family is never quite the 
same again. The wild beast within him has been awak- 
ened. The historian falters before the record of the 
latter half of the Thirty Years’ War, in which brutalized 
soldiers worked ghastly ruin through Germany. 

Where life is little regarded, property is still less safe, 
when in the hands of the weak. At Sparta you might 
steal, but not be found out. Labor and trade are looked 
down upon. Great loyalty to the sovereign is essential. 
Compare the German feeling for their Hohenzollerns with 
our English sentiments toward (say) the Prince of Wales 
and his sons. Every home is a miniature despotism ; 
a man’s wife and son areat his mercy, asat Rome. With 
great dependence on government, private enterprise dies, 
partly because government takes up the sphere it might 
occupy, and partly because a mental state of acquiescence 
and submission is induced which leads people to wait for 
a prefect before anything is begun. 

Revenge, ferocity, insecurity of life and property, 
contempt for trade, submissiveness, lack of enterprise. 
Are these the qualities which tend towards the perpetua- 
tion of a race? We have just seen that they are useful, 
and therefore arise, in circumstances dominated by a con- 
stant state of hostility between neighbors ; but if it hap- 
pened that that condition could by any means be modi- 
fied or avoided, would not these characteristics hinder 
the growth ofanation? In fact, can nations organized to 
subdue one another be equally capable of subduing the 
earth? The answer cannot be doubtful. A single day of 





1H. Spencer: ‘Pol. Instit.” Pp. 580-2. From Garcillasso de la 


Vega. “First Part of Royal Commentaries of the Yncas,’’ trans- 
lated by C. R. Markham, London, 1869-71 : Hakluyt Society, 
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war may destroy the fruit of the labor or years. The | 


merchant is insecure, the investor can hardly exist. The 
mutual benefits of international trade are expressly 
avoided, the best brains and most strenuous characters 
are absorbed in the army, the trading classes become 
mere hucksters. 
the robber, be he Emperor, King, Baron, or unlicensed 
freebooter. All men’s efforts are weakened by a painful 
watch to keep themselves safe, whether by building a 
fortified tower, or in later days by serving a term in the 
army, or by paying ruinous taxation. The official classes 
are numerous and costly, and the society is stiff, unpro- 
gressive, and aristocratic. These things we place to the 
debit of a society which wins in the struggle. But what 
of the losers? They indeed fail from off the earth ; and 
their ruined cities, from Nineveh to Central America, 
tell their own eloquent tale. 

Let us then apply the evolution formula. It runs 
thus: A militant society is weak for growth and expan- 
sion. Therefore, in competition with societies more in- 
dustrially developed, it will not survive. Therefore the 
future is not to the militant societies. Let us work out 
the formula in detail a little. Certain societies, through 
advantages of position, would be able earlier than others 
to shake off the militant habit and its iron organization. 
They would progress, grow rich, and enter into the un- 
occupied countries of the world. What does not England 
owe to her ‘‘silver streak’’ ? Not more virtuous, but 
more fortunate, have we been than our Continental neigh- 
bors. While France and Spain were occupied with 
struggles for supremacy in Europe, we have been at 
leisure to colonize the New World. Still morestrikxing is 
the magnificent position of our eldest child, the United 
States of America. Never had a nation such a chance. 
They can laugh dt militarism and buy up empires. May 
they long keep their policy of isolation from European 
politics, and employ their war-office in compiling weather 
charts! Thus in one way, by the relative increase of the 
industrial races, militancy decreases. 

It also dies by the very industrialization of the mili- 
tary nations. It is not easy to generalise the causes 
which have, slowly enough, worked this result. As agri- 
culture and commerce develop, the inconvenience and 
loss caused by a campaign become more serious. In 
savage countries, with no factories, no railways, no 
bridges, no harbors, no costly churches and town-halls, 
no treasure-filled mansions, no great undefended cities, a 
fight to see who was the stronger, was a performance 
done for the same purpose and with hardly more unsettle- 
ment than a general election. But now we are hampered 
for fighting, as an elaborate rain-cloak and a crinoline 
would cramp an athlete. That is why the nations of 
Europe stand and gaze at this moment and shudder at be- 
ginning, more than twenty-five years after Sedan. Society 
has become unfit for war, and knows it. A German gen- 
eral has said that peace is the greatest interest of Ger- 
many, as it is of England; the Czar Alexander thought 
that a war would be the end of all things to the Russian 
exchequer and perhaps to the Autocracy; what would 
happen to our struggling friend Italy if called to join the 
Triple Alliance in war, no well-wisher of hers can con- 
template without a shiver. Had the Anglo-German diffi- 


culties in Africa occurred last century, there can be little | 


doubt that we might now have been at war about Africa 
with Germany, Portugal, and Holland, as we were then 
with France about India. The consequences now would 
be too terrible. 

Thirdly ; there is a fatal perpetuity about a national 
quarrel. One side or the other nurses its ‘‘Revanche.”’ 


Sere SHY) SOURE MS. 


Accumulated property is only a bait for | 
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“‘ His fathers have slain thy fathers in war or in single strife, 

Thy fathers have slain his fathers, each taken a life for a life, 

Thy father hath slain his father, how long shall the murder last ? 

Go back to the Isle of Finn and suffer the past to be past.”’ 

Germany may take Alsace-Lorraine; but France 
keeps in the Place de la Concorde her statue of Stras- 
bourg covered with funeral wreaths, and with the date 
left blank at which it shall be recovered. And so five 
great military States stand guard over one another these 
twenty-seven years, and what shall be the end? The 
conquered are to be bled, as Von Moltke said, ‘‘ as white 
as veal.’’ What then? Still continued precautions ; 


| newly organized armies, till one or both is broken down 


and hopeless, and we have another Poland in Europe. 

So by gradual comp2rative decay, by conversion, or 
by mutual slaughter, they that take the sword perish, and 
my main proposition is proved. 

(Conclusion to Follow.) 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE TIME. 

ADDRESSED TO THE YOUNGER MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY 
OF FRIENDS. 

THE primary thought with too many young persons, when 
setting out on life’s journey, appears to be, ‘* What shall 
I engage in, that I may become rich, gain an honorable 
name, and hold a distinguished place in the world ?’’ Do 
we not (too often) overlook our disciplinary caution 
against an inordinate desire for riches? vis.: ‘‘ We affec- 
tionately desire that Friends may wait for Divine counsel 
in all their engagements, and not suffer their minds to be 
hurried away by an inordinate desire for worldly riches ; 
remembering the observation of the Apostle in his day, 
so often sorrowfully verified in ours, that ‘ They that 
desire to be rich fall into a temptation and a snare and 
many foolish and hurtful lusts.’ ’’ 

Does it not occur to other members of the Society, to 
consider how far we should be held responsible for the 
condition of our country at the present time,—either 
morally, politically, or in its depressed business condition ? 
If not held responsible, we can be charged with unfaith- 
ness in supporting testimonies that were pronounced, and 
sustained more generally in the earlier years of the 
Society’s existence, and to the great benefit of mankind, 
but which of later time have been much neglected,—some 
almost ignored,—to our own injury, and detriment to the 
world about us. What untold loss or weakness has been 
entailed on the Society, through our neglect to wait for 
Divine counsel in all our engagements ; thus lapsing from 
the ‘‘ rock,’’ the foundation principle, on which we pro- 
fess to build. There can be no doubt that the cause of 
truth has sustained much injury from the inconsistency 
of some professed Christians, who merely profess the 
name, without becoming obedient to the spirit of Christ ; 
‘*they are willing to be called by his excellent name, 
while in their hearts they are crucifying to themselves the 
Son of God afresh, and putting him to an open shame.”’ 

A fruitful source of weakness, and no doubt the wreck 
of many,—has come from a loss of interest in the atten- 
dance of meetings for Divine worship. The burdens and 
cares of the world and its business become so attractive, 
and finally engrosing, that there is no time left to wait for 
the water of life, which springs up in the obedient, 
dedicated mind; then the conclusion is soon arrived at 
that it does not ‘‘ pay’’ to wait upon the Spirit, to thus 
increase our spiritual strength. This is the critical point 
in the life of the man of business, the time in which he 
most needs Divine aid ; when he feels strong in his own 
powers,—which are driving him into darkness, and a 
dependence upon his own unguided will. Then comes 





a loss of interest in the religious society of which he is 
a member; there is a dearth in his spiritual life which it 
seems impossible to revive; for you cannot interest any 
one in anything, unless they know something about what 
it is and what is its operation. With such, this world 
and the things of this world are placed in higher esteem 
than the divine mystery within them; they will explore 


to the utmost what pertains to earth,—Science, Mechan- | ished so that our view may be of the healthy, normal 


| type. 


ism, Commerce, and Statesmanship, all these, and more, 
may be delved into, under the stimulus of enterprise ; 
when he should know that mystery within, it behooves 
him, first to study, in order to be fully equipped 
for all the duties of life. Then let us remember our 
great privilege ; we may ask of God for wisdom to direct 
us in all the duties that belong to this present state, and 
it will be given us. Let us therefore improve it, until 
we come into that kingdom, which consists in righteous- 
ness and peace and joy in the Holy Spirit. 


immortal spirit, is to have an evidence of that link in the 


unites man to his Maker. 
nature immediately from God. It constitutes the germ 
of immortality and eternal life, which under the blessed 
influence of the gospel of Christ, is capable of unlimited 
growth and enlargement.’’ Taking this view, we will 
see the force of the expression of Jesus, ‘‘ What will it 
profit a man, if he shall gain the whole world, and lose 
his own soul?’’ 

It is a matter of vital importance to know that we are 
in possession of a nature that does not die; and our view 
of God should not be such as to shut him out from this 
present life. When we are in all our right engagements, 


labors, and trials, he will, by his spirit in us, go with and | 


direct us. Our whole life-work should be character- 
building, knowing that except the Lord build the house, 
they labor in vain who build it. And, appreciating the 
fact that without his concurring aid, we shall succeed no 
better in our building than did the builders of Babel. 

We cannot disregard the convulsions now agitating all 
parties, industries, and interests throughont our land. 
Friends, equally with others, recognize that this is our 
country, and many of our valuable members take part in 
its government and the body politic, thereby aiding, as 
they hope, in supporting its virtue, and protecting its 
honor. Yet even this should be done as pioneers, not as 
pliant tools,—joining with the politician and the advo- 
cates of availability. We do not think that any one de- 
sires to neglect his duty to his country, but we do think 
all should feel it incumbent upon them to oppose the 
errors and corruptions which we know have become so 
prevalent in public affairs, and which we have the power 
largely to correct, by giving our influence on the side 
and in the interest of virtue and right, instead of joining 
with any party on the pretense of availability. 

Then may we not lose faith in the God of our fathers ; 
let us stand alone (if need be) as they did, in holding up 
the light of Truth before the world, the only way to re- 
construct the nation. JosePH PowELL. 

Fourth month 1, 1897. 


THE mission of science: to study, to probe every- 
thing. All, whoever we may be, are the creditors of re- 
search. We are its debtors also. It is due us and we 
owe it. To elude a phenomenon, to refuse it the pay- 
ment of attention to which it has a right, to lead it out 
of doors, to turn one’s back upon it, laughing, is to 
bankrupt truth, to allow to go to protest the signature of 
science. — Victor Hugo. 
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THE VALUE OF A GOOD BOOK. 

Paper by M. Ella Clark, prepared for and read at the meeting of 
the Purchase (N. Y.) Quarterly Meeting Philanthropic Association. 
Ir thought is an exponent of the mind force, then the 
mind is more or less an exponent of what we put into it. 
If we view the world through a subjective lens, then we 
must use the utmost care that the glass be rightly pol- 


A distorted vision is largely due to the fact that 
the mental sight has been warped by weird, abnormal 
pictures, placed upon the canvas by diseased minds. In 
other words, many of the books which float upon the 
literary market of to-day do certainly have a tendency to 
lead the reader into channels wherein no good is to be 
gained, while plenty of valuable time is to be lost. 

If the book-worm would judge between the book 
which would leave a higher aspiration in his soul and the 


| one which would leave only a bitter taste in his mouth, | 
‘*To be, and to 4now that we are in possession of an | 


think depraved thoughts would lessen, and bad books 


| would cease. 
great chain that connects the present with the future, and | 


We have received our spiritual | 





Many of the modern novels, about which the world 
makes such a demonstration, will, in due time, be laid 
upon the upper shelves, and the reader of such will wish 
that he had stepped back apace and spent his time with 
Carlyle, Emerson, or Ruskin. 

Less reading and better reading, is my cry. I shall 
have to admit, however, that I read almost incessantly, 
but nevertheless I have never found it necessary to choose 
the weaker literature in order to fill in the time. A life- 
time is far too brief to read all of the best, and why 
spend a moment of that period allotted us in a fruitless 
search for something to amuse rather than to educate. 

The correct reader, the reader who reads and digests 
only such books as will tend to uplift, reads a /###/e fiction, 
a good deal of biography, and more history. An entire 
devotion to fiction must necessarily weary the mind, the 
nerves become strained to an unnatural degree, and grad- 
ually the mental condition becomes weakened. I believe 
in acombination of reading as I believe in a combination 


| of foods in order that both mind and body may have 


their respective opportunities for growth. 

Again let me impress the fact of the importance of 
more biographical reading, so that thus the acumen of 
other minds might act as a stimulus to our own. We 
need not be echoes in any sense of the word, but we 
must certainly get our status from the foot-prints of those 
gone before. 

Culture is not to be had by program, by limited or 
prescribed courses of reading ; however these may benefit 
in their way, they but show us too plainly that there is 
no short cut to knowledge, no royal road to learning. 
It is not the quantity of learning, but the quality, and 
time is an essential element in securing it. If we hasten 
the growth of the fruit the flavor is lost ; just so with the 
intellect, if we cram, the result will ever be the same. 

We must learn to read less, and when we do read, 
read with a spirit not passion. The golden grain of 
knowledge would then be far more abundant. Whittier 
says : 

‘* Who reads incessantly and to his reading brings not 
A spirit and genius equal or superior 
Uncertain and unsettled still remains, 
Deep versed in books and shallow in himself.’’ 

Good books give light to the darkened spots of earth, 
they draw men upward, feed the starved souls with high 
ideals. I can say with one other, ‘‘ Thank God for 
books ! ’’ 

‘* Those stately arks, that from the deep 
Garner the lip for worlds to be ; 


And with that glorious burden, sweep 
Adown dark Time’s untraveled sea.’’ 
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HENRY DRUMMOND. 
The Outlook. 
ProrEssOR HENRY DRUMMOND will rank in the future 
among the prophets of this epoch, because he at once 
foretells and gives promise of a future epoch to grow 
out of it. We have had spiritual teachers of great beauty 


and scientific teachers. like Darwin, Huxley, 
Tyndall, who possessed little or no spiritual vision. 
former class have based their convictions on their intui- 
tions, the latter on their observations; and neither have 
had much respect for the intellectual processes of the | 
other. Attempts at reconciliation have been made—now 

by scientists endeavoring, like Prof. Huxley, to show a | 
basis for at least ethical life without vision, again by 
religionists without number, endeavoring, by successive 
reinterpretations of Scripture and by constant criticism 
of science, to put religious teaching on scientific subjects 
in harmony with science. But Professor Drummond was 
one of the first to approach the religious life in a scien- 
tific spirit, to recognize the reality and trustworthiness of 
spiritual phenomena, and at the same time analyze them 
by the methods of science. In his ‘‘ Natural Law in the 
Spiritual World ’’ he frankly conceded, by the very title, 
all that scientists had ever claimed, while he claimed 
what scientists had never conceded ; for, on the one 
hand, he affirmed the reality of regeneration, conversion, 
sanctification—that is, spiritual life—and, on the other, 
he declared that they were under the reign of natural 
law. He projected natural law into the spiritual realm. 
And this, logically carried out, involves equally the belief 
that revelation, incarnation, sacrifice, miracles, are also 
under the reign of natural law. In this radicalism lay 
the charm of Professor Drummond’s first great essay to 
the lay mind, and its capital defect to the theological 
mind. Religious phenomena were transferred to the 
scientific realm. They were no longer conceived as due | 
to arbitrary interferences—only, therefore, to be accepted 
on authority and studied empirically ; they were seen 
brought under law and subjected to scientific investiga- 


and 





tion. To the pure ecclesiastical thinker, this appeared 
an entire surrender of all supernaturalism. Professor 
Drummond was regarded either as a professed teacher of | 
religion who had gone over to the enemy, or an enemy 
of religion who had entered the Church camp in false 
regimentals. 

His next contribution, ‘‘ The Greatest Thing in the 
World,’’ was, in the eyes of the ecclesiastical thinker, no | 
better. For the greatest thing in the world was not a 
dogma nor an order, but a spirit; not a creed nor a 
church, but love. The charm of this little book lay not | 
merely in its skillful analysis of Paul’s Ode to Love; it 
lay in its new application of the principle elucidated in | 
the previous volume, in its bringing love under the reign | 
of law, showing it subject to scientific study, demonstrat- 
ing the truth of Browning’s aphorism, ‘‘All’s love, yet 
all’s law.’’ In this little book Professor Drummond | 





showed, the more effectively because wholly unavowedly, 
that he had surrendered nothing of religion, because re- | 
ligion is nothing but the life of love, not any analysis or | 
explanation of that life. And in his next considerable 
contribution to human life and thought—*‘‘ The Ascent 
of Man’’—he exemplified the truth common to both the 
previous publications, in the chapter on ‘‘ The Evolution 
of a Mother,’’ which is at once one of the most beau- 
tiful of prose poems, and one of the most vigorous of | 
scientific essays. In that chapter science walks radiant | 


In the work which Professor Drummond has thus 
done he is only a pioneer, and as a pioneer he is not 
alone, but shares the glory of his prophetic service with 
such men as Le Conte and Bushnell. But in one respect 
he surpasses both—in that he is more a seer than the 


| former, and more a scientist than the latter. 
and power, like James Martineau and F. D. Maurice, | 


who knew little or nothing about the physical sciences ; | 


In his person, as in his writings, Professor Drummond 
conjoined the prophet and the scientist. His face was 


| classical, and through its finely cut features, as through a 
The | 


transparency, shone a wonderful soul. He was modest 
to a fault ; and refused to preach, save to students or ina 
university town, where he preserved the position of 
teacher rather than thatof preacher. Criticised severely, 


| misrepresented grossly, attacked now by scientists as un- 
| scientific because he believed in the Voice of the Spirit, 


and now by the theologians because he believed in the 
revelations of nature, he never entered into controversy, 


| and, so far as we know, never replied to his critics. 


He was as gentle as a lamb and as courageous as a lion, 
and neither fought nor feared. Young men thronged to 
hear him because his manly nature appealed to their man- 
liness, and because he solved their doubts without asking 
them to deny their reason. We speak of him as a pio- 
neer, because we believe he is a harbinger of a better 
future, when the excessive analysis of our time, with its 
extreme specialization and its inevitably resultant skepti- 
cism, will give place to a synthesis in which faith and 
reason—the constructive and the analytic faculties—will 
work together in forming a true conception of the two 
worlds of matter and spirit, under the Law of the one 
Infinite Mind and directed by an Infinite Love to benefi- 
cent ends. 


‘* ORDER IS HEAVEN’s First Law.’’—What comfort, 


| what strength, what economy there is in order—material 


order, intellectual order, moral order. To know where 
one is going and what one wishes—this is order ; to keep 
one’s word and one’s engagements—again order; to 
have everything ready under one’s hand, to be able to 
dispose of one’s forces, and to have all one’s means of 
whatever kind under command—still order ; to discipline 
one’s habits, one’s efforts, one’s wishes ; to organize one’s 


| life, to distribute one’s time, to make the measure of 
| one’s duties and make one’s rights respected ; to employ 


one’s capital and resources, one’s talent and one’s chances 
profitably—all this belongs to and is included in the 
word order. Order means light and peace, inward liberty 
and free command over one’s self; order is power. 


| Aésthetic and moral beauty consist, the first in a true per- 


ception of order, and the second in submission to it and 
in the realization of it, by, in, and around one’s self. 


Order is man’s greatest need and his true well-being. — 
Amiel. 


UNMINDFUL and thoughtless persons let all that occurs 


to them slip away from them as time passes on. Retain- 
ing and preserving nothing, they lose the enjoyment of 
their present prosperity by fancying something better to 
come. Yet they reject their present success as though it 
did not concern them, and do nothing but dream of 
future uncertainties, not indeed unnaturally ; as, till men 
have by reason and education laid a good foundation for 
external superstructures in the seeking after and gathering 
them, they can never satisfy the unlimited desires of the 
mind.—Plutarch. 


READ not to contradict or refute, nor to believe or 


with the life of religion, and the reader sees that truth is | to take for granted, nor to find talk or discourse, but to 
best known when the heart combines with the head in | weigh and consider.—Bacon. 


earching for it. 
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MONTH 


BIBLICAL STUDY CONTINUOUS. 


Ir will be long before the last word is said concerning 
the Scriptures,—the last word, we mean, of explanation, 
of discussion, of opinion as to the relation which they 
bear to our religious life. The subject, though so old is 
ever new. Within it lies the substance of nearly all theo- 
logical controversy. In the Protestant churches, at least, 
since the time when they appealed to the record itself 
against the interpretation which the Roman church 
offered, the attitude of professing Christians has depended 
in large part on the view they took concerning the Bible. 

It has naturally followed that earnest men and women 
have for centuries been reading and studying and inter- 
preting the Bible. Such study has been general and 
incessant. No limit has been placed, amongst free 
peoples, upon the manner of the study. It has been the 
object to find out the truth. The ‘ Fathers’’ in the 
early Church, handling, copying, assorting, accepting, 
rejecting, the manuscripts which were regarded as con- 
taining religious help began this prodigious work of 
exegesis. Following them, the ‘‘ churchmen”’ of every 
degree and condition and place, continued it. Luther’s 
work included his translation of the Bible. Every Re- 
former from his time down, including George Fox, made 
the conclusions derived from its study a chief, if not the 
only, basis for his course. All these explained and ex- 
pounded it. All of them, uncontent with simply reading 
the mere outward text, undertook also to draw forth and 
to announce its inner meaning. 

And this process continues. No one can seriously 
think of stopping at this point. Even those who are 
most disturbed lest profane minds should draw dangerous 
conclusions, as the result of critical investigation, ‘+ high ’’ 
or ‘‘ low,’’ belong themselves toa school of interpretation, 
built upon study and examination made in the past. All 
the translators, from Wiclif down, have assumed, as it 
was necessary they should, to decide what meanings 
should be given to the words in other languages which 
they were carrying over into ourown. They were com- 
pelled to interpret, and to do this they were obliged, of 
course, to learn all that was possible concerning the text 
which they were interpreting. The translators of 1611 
used their own judgment as to division into chapters and 
verses, and they added besides chapter headings present- 
ing what they assumed to be the meaning of the matter 
that followed. These headings, discarded and properly 
so in the recent revision, formed an addition to the text 
which was itself a commentary and interpretation, in 
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many instances unsound and unjustified, yet they had 
acceptance for nearly three hundred years, and indeed 
still have it. 

‘« Commentaries’’ on the Bible, works designed to 
explain and illustrate the text, we have without number. 
Within our own century, there have been scores, perhaps 
hundreds, in eur own language. They are the fruit of 
Scriptural study,—of a consideration of the text and of 
whatever can be learned concerning it. On the funda- 
mental points they do not materially differ; upon minor 
points they differ widely. The Truth has not suffered 
through them; on the contrary it has been advanced. 
They have helped the enlargement of vision, the increase 
of light, the growth of Christian catholicity. No one 
can say, certainly, that there has not been an advance on 
these lines between the work of the earliest commentators 
to that of the latest. 

We deduce from these facts the futility of suggesting 
that Biblical study and exegesis has reached, or is likely 
soon to reach, its limit. The interpretation of Adam 
Clarke is no more sacred than that of Canon Farrar. The 
explanation of the fathers of Quakerism is not final even 
for us. Robert Barclay and William Penn, for example, 
when they discussed the Trinity, did not know that the 
text, ‘‘ There are Three that bear record,’’ etc. (I. John, 
5: 7), was spurious, an interpolation made to sustain a 
church doctrine. Had they known this, had some 
scholarly inquiry developed the fact in their day, they 
could and would have expressed themselves in different 
terms on the subject to which this text applies. We might 
still believe that the sun literally ‘‘stood still’’ upon 
Gibeon, while Joshua slew the Amorites, had not Galileo 
and Copernicus and Newton shown us that the sun is 
fixed, and that the earth revolves and moves. 

It is therefore quite in vain for any of us to condemn 
any sincere and reverent effort to draw forth the truth, 
outward or inward, textual or spiritual, of the Scriptures. 
Each of us has his own view concerning them, derived 
either from our own study or by adoption of the conclu- 
sions of others. The questions we ask are not, Howshall 
we restrain earnest people from trying to learn more con- 
cerning the Scriptures? How shall we prevent them from 
forming different conclusions from those held in past 
time ?—éut—How can we best reach the truths which they 
contain ? Whom shall we accept as authority on questions 
of scholarship ? 


In the contribution by Lydia J. Mosher, in the issue of Third 
month 27, on page 219, ‘the school of Jarumia near Mount Carmel’”’ 
should read /Jamnia. From the manuscript furnished it was impossi- 
ble for the printers to be sure of the spelling. 


WE have great sympathy with the plea made by Anna M. Jackson 
for the Southern Schools. It is indeed true, as she says, that voices of 
appeal for help come from every direction, and at a time when the 
American people unfortunately feel,—and generally are,—poor in 
purse. We do not think it right for the INTELLIGENCER to do more 
than present the facts, so far as we are able, in each case, leaving it to 
our readers to respond as seems to them right. 
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MARRIAGES. 


GILLINGHAM—CARPENTER.—At the residence of the bride, 
31 West 11th street, New York, Third month 31, 1897, by Friends’ 
ceremony, under the care of New York Monthly Meeting, Henry 
Warrington Gillingham, son of Warrington and Mary Ann Gillingham, 
of Accotink, Va., and Sadie Carpenter, daughter of Robert H. and 
Amy T. Carpenter (deceased), of New York. 


KILLE—GAUNT.—At Woodstown, N. J., Third month 30, 
1897, by Friends’ ceremony, in the presence of Mayor Richmam, 
Wilmer B. Killé, of Woodstown, and Eva H. Gaunt, of Mullica 
Hill, N. J. 


DEATHS. 

ELIOTT.—At his home in Morgan county, Ohio, Second month 
5, 1897, Elijah Eliott, aged 90 years, 4 months, and 15 days. 

He was a member and for many years a diligent attender of Deer- 
field Monthly Meeting of Friends in Morgan county, Ohio. He passed 
quietly away without apparent suffering. It was his greatest enjoy- 
ment to meet with his friends. He would say, ‘*T will come to meet- 
ing as long as one of you will meet with me. 


KING.—At her home, near Little Britain, Lancaster county, Pa., 
Third month 26, 1897, Grace Ann King, widow of Samuel King, in 
the 64th year of her age. 

This dear Friend was a member of Little Britain Monthly Meeting, 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting. She had been an invalid for many months. 
She was faithful in regard to attending her meetings as long as strength 
would permit. Before the close of her long illness she manifested 
perfect resignation to her approaching dissolution. The cheerful, 
patient, lovely spirit, manifested during her entire illness, was an in- 
spiration to the many friends who gathered from time to time around 
her sick bed. The words of Bryant, “‘ Like one who wraps the mantle 
of his couch about him, and lies down to pleasant dreams,’’ were truly 
portrayed here. 

Three daughters and one son survive her. B. 


WALKER.—At his home near Wilmington, Ohio, Second month 
20, 1897, Abel Walker, aged about 78 years; a member of Miami 
Monthly Meeting. 

His parents, Azel and Hannah (Jackson) Walker, and grandfather 
Mordecai Walker, came with certificates from Hopewell Monthly 
Meeting, in Frederick county, Virginia, in the very early years of this 
century, and soon settled where the town of Wilmington sprang up 
nearthem. Mordecai was a minister and a much-used member of the 
Society. For a number of his last years he suffered with blindness, 
in which state he entertained in his cabin to their great mutual satisfac- 
tion, his friend Elias Hicks, in the course of the latter’s religious visit 
to the West, in 1828. cB 


WILSON.—At McPherson, Kansas, Third month 17, 1897, 
Avonine (Evans) wife of D. W. Wilson, aged 58 years, 7 months, 9 
days. 

*WOOLM AN —Second month 12, 1897, at the home of her son- 
in-law, Norman Hart, in Morgan county, Penn township, Ohio, 
Rebecca Woolman, aged 80 years and 3 months, widow of Robert 
Woolman, and daughter of Jacob and Martha Michener. 

She was a life-long member of the Society of Friends, and for 
many years a member of Deerfield Monthly Meeting, held in Morgan 
county, Ohio, where her remains were interred. M. 


ISAIAH FLITCRAFT. 


Isaiah Flitcraft, son of Allen Flitcraft, Chester, Pa., whose death 
was noticed last week in the INTELLIGENCER, was born near Woods- 
town, New Jersey, in 1852, where he remained until his manhood. In 
the spring of 1882, when the Provident Life and Trust Co., of Phila- 
delphia, established its branch office in Chicago, he accepted the posi- 
tion of cashier and chief accountant, and continued in the office up to 
the time of his recent sickness of two weeks’ duration, which culmi 
nated in his death at his home in Oak Park, near Chicago, on the 29th 
ultimo. 

He was a dutiful son, a loyal brother, a devoted husband, an open- 
hearted, companionable friend, and a trustworthy man of business. 

A funeral gathering was held Fourth month 1, in Friends’ meeting- 
house at Woodstown, where the deceased was wont to attend when a 
boy as a birthright member of the Religious Society of Friends. For 
several years past he has been Clerk of the meeting of Friends in 
Chicago, in which he took a great interest, and was 4 steady attender. 
We are assured that souls such as his “ inherit the kingdom of Heaven 
and shall dwell in the house of the Lord forever. se 


THERE isa towel which no Indian mine can buy ; 
No chemic art can counterfeit. 
It makes men rich in greatest poverty ; 
Makes water wine, turns wooden cups to gold ; 
The homely whistle to sweet music’s strain. 
Seldom it comes, to few from heaven sent, 
That much in little—all in naught— 
Content. —Sixteenth Century Author. 








FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 16 —FouRTH MONTH 18, 1897. 
THE LIGHT OF CHRIST. 


GOLDEN TExT.—Seeing it is God, that said, Light shall shine out of 
darkness, who shined in our hearts, to give the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God in the face of 
Jesus Christ.—2 Cor. 4: 6. 


Scripture reading: 2. Cor. 4: I-15. 
TEACHING. 

This Scripture contains the record of Paul’s unwear- 
ied diligence in spreading the gospel truths which had 
been revealed to him, and also his firm faith and trust in 
the efficacy of these teachings, as being instrumental in 
inclining men to a closer observance of manifested duty. 
Experience is a great teacher, and a very convincing one, 
and the value of these records is enhanced by the fulness 
in which they present the life experience of Patriarch, 
Prophet, and Apostle. 

We need to make an application of these to our indi- 
vidual conditions, and by doing so, will find them help- 
ful in directing us, as signboards along our pathway. 
True it is that we are not to be guided or unduly infiu- 
enced by the actions of others, but should follow closely 
the pointings of truth in the individual mind. 

The light itself never changes, but the reflection of it 
from the hearts into which it shines are as various as the 
leaves of the forest, just as the light from the outward 
sun is colored by the medium through which it is received. 

‘« Seeing it is God who shines in our hearts,’’ Paul 
feels warranted in commending this light to all his fol- 
lowers. Men sometimes call this the conscience, but 
conscience is the medium through which the light is re- 
ceived, and not the light itself. 

Paul, after his memorable conviction when on the 
road to Damascus to persecute the Christians, ‘‘ exercised 
himself to preserve his conscience void of offense towards 
God and towards man,’’ and now can humbly declare, as 
a reward for his faithfulness, that a measure of ‘the 
knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ ’’ had been granted unto him. 

Let us apply this closely to the lines of our daily 
experience, and as we are careful to keep our consciences 
clean and unsullied, we will find the judgments thereof to 
be correct, and if we measure our conduct according to 
the pointings of Divine Truth therein received, our lives, 
which are the very best commentaries upon our form of 
belief, will exhibit to the world the glorious possibilities 
arising from a close walk with God. 

Paul intimates that the gospel which he preached 
might be hid, but if it was so, it was from those who had 
wandered from the path of right and duty. Those who 
centered their thoughts too much upon the things of 
time and had become blinded thereby. There must be a 
willingness to receive the light of the glorious gospel of 
Christ, if there is to be a realization of perfection of his 
image in our hearts. 

‘God is no respecter of persons, 


says Peter, and 
Paul emphasizes the same thought when he declares that 


the life of Jesus is to be made manifest in us. A measure 
of the same spirit that dwelt in him will be granted unto 
us, and its sufficiency will be apparent to every obedient, 
watchful follower. 


BE careful where you step and those little ones that are following 
you will stumble less. 


THE late Emperor Frederick of Germany disliked to have any one 
speak slightingly of women. When he was crown prince, an officer 
once remarked of a wounded comrade that he was weeping like a 
woman. ‘‘ Never make that comparison,” said the prince, with a 
frown. ‘‘*Crying like a child’ would be better: women have more 
fortitude than men.” 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
TRAVEL LETTERS FROM I. H. CLOTHIER.—IV. 


As our greeting to California the night we crossed the 
Arizona line was a heavy rainfall when we had been 
specially warned to prepare for dust, so next day at 
Coronado Beach we were told,—that which has since been 
confirmed in every quarter,—that the season has been 
unusually rainy and therefore cooler than usual. The 
rainfall at Pasadena, for instance, generally, I was told, 
about g inches for the season, has been about 23 inches. 


| 


JOURNAL. 


mountain scenery. At Redlands a stop of two and a 


half hours was made, and taking a carriage we drove at 
| once to Smiley Heights, renowned all through Southern 


California as a park unequalled in a combination of 
natural and artificial advantages, and growing to be of 


| almost national reputation. 


This beautiful park of two hundred acres is the home 
of the twin brothers Albert K. and Alfred H. Smiley, 
well known as Friends and as prominent in philanthropic 


_ work, and as the proprietors of the Lake Mohonk and 


I am accustomed, however, to happenings that are | 
said to be almost unprecedented,—as no doubt all of us | 


are. 
ago, when the orange crop was frozen and we were glad, 
in that land of oranges, to obtain small Messina fruit ; 
and last year the officers on the Fiirst Bismarck asserted 
they never had had throughout so calm a winter voyage 
in the Southern seas. 

Ihe six days we spent at Coronado Beach, however, 
Third month 7 to 12, usually a period of unrestful 
weather at home, were all days of ideal weather, cloudless, 
calm, with delicious temperature, remarkably like that of 
our mid-October, but with a bracing quality in the air 
which even our October, at its best, can scarcely equal. 
We drove, walked, rode the bicycle, and basked in the 
bright sunshine on the magnificent beach, feeling the 
conditions to be all most favorable, except the life at the 
great hotel, which, utterly destitute of the home feeling, 
must with us ever be a drawback to travel. At times,— 
and for short times only,—such wholesale methods of 


Che only time I ever visited Florida was two years | 


Lake Minnewaska houses in New York State. In the tw 
well-known summer resorts referred to they have con- 
ducted for many years a successful business, and afforded 
the comforts of an altogether exceptional and almost 
ideal hotel life, entirely free from the usual objections 
thereto, to large numbers of Friends and others. Forsix 


| months of the year they reside eastward and conduct 
| their business, and for the remaining six months they 
| reside here amid surroundings scarcely less than ideal. 

| They have gradually, by the expenditure of a large 


amount of money, and of labor, built up the most charm- 
ing mountain homes it would be possible to imagine. 
The elevation, a few hundred feet above the town of 
Redlands, commands views near and distant of wild 


| mountain regions and of smiling landscapes in the centre 
| of the orange-growing and blossom-bearing districts that 


living are barely endurable as a change from the home | 


life, and as a necessity of travel. 
Soon tiring, then, of this method of living, though 


not the less charmed with the ideal surroundings and the 
delicious climate, we proceeded on our way to Pasadena, 


125 miles northeastward. Here for one day we found our 
railway party, nearly all of whom, except ourselves, had 
remained together and preceded us and had been traveling 
to see different points which we had chosen toomit. We 
all went up Mt. Lowe together on the cable and electric 
cars, on an incline, part of the way, of 62 feet to the 100, 
(seemingly almost perpendicular) to an elevation of about 
3,000 feet above the sea, then 2,000 feet farther, on an 
electric car, to a total height of about 5,000 feet. Al- 
though the elevation reached was not great, the scenery 
is grand beyond description, of the Sierra Madre moun- 
tains, and the sea, and Pasadena lying in the valley, with 
the snow-capped mountains dominating the landscape, 
and the orange groves and the multitudes of blossoms 
everywhere. 

We returned at 1 o’clock, and our enterprising com- 
panions at once continued their travels, while we settled 
down to a week of rest and quiet observation, in this 
charming town and its vicinity. Lying about twenty 
miles from the sea, at an elevation approaching a thousand 


feet, its climate suits many who do not care for the sea | driven to various points of interest in the neighborhood. 


side, yet loving the breath of the great Pacific mingled 
with the air of the Sierra Madres and perfume of the great 
orange growing district in the midst of which it reposes. 

A pleasant episode of our stay here was a day’s ride 
around the ‘* kite-shaped 
Pasadena at 8.30 a. m., and traveling in an observation 
car around an elliptic course on branches of the Southern 
California Railway, past North Pomona, Redlands, River- 
side, Orange, Los Angeles, etc., and returning by a 


different route so that no portion of the distance of 125 | 40 our genial entertainers and their friends. 


This double loop of railway passes | 


miles is re-traveled. 
through the most striking portions of Southern California, 


cannot be described. 

This magnificent park to which the public has free 
access, with the reservation that they shall not pick the 
flowers, is thoroughly furnished at great expense with ex- 
cellent and well drained roads, stone gutters at the sides, 
massive walls of masonry, tasteful summer houses on 


| protected points of observation, and planted with a wealth 





track,’’ so called, leaving | 


among beautiful orange groves and vineyards and striking 


of foreign and domestic trees, shrubs, and flowers that 
can only be gathered in one collection by a combination 
of large means, technical knowledge, excellent taste, and 
practical experience. 

We were kindly received by both brothers, and after 
a most pleasant visit left their charming homes impressed 
with the belief that they were exceptionally situated, and 
qualified to make the mountain blossom as the rose, and 
that they are the possessors of the most charming winter 
and mountain homes combined of which I have any 
knowledge in the whole United States. 

We took the train at 1 o’clock, stopped at Riverside 


for one hour, and other places for shorter times, and ar- 


rived at Pasadena at 6.30 p. m., having passed a day of 
sight-seeing and of experience quite unusual. 

A most pleasant incident of our stay at Pasadena, was 
a visit to our friends Thomas S. and Caroline S. Wood,— 
the latter connected for some years with Swarthmore 
College, who with their daughter and her husband reside 
together in a charming home on an orange ranch between 
North Pomona and Claremont stations, about 25 miles 
from Pasadena. We spent one night and nearly two days 
at their home, and were most hospitably entertained, and 


In the evening a number of the neighbors gathered, who 


| had been invited to meet us, and after some time of 
| social commingling, I was asked to read to the company 


a paper prepared for our Bible Class at Race street on 
the life and character of the Apostle Paul. It seemed odd 
to read it to a miscellaneous company at a point more 


| than 3,000 miles from home, but the company was so at- 


tentive and so appreciative, that the evening was a most 
pleasant one to us, as we can only hope it may have been 


Among the company was President Baldwin, of 
Pomona College, who urged me as a practical business 
man for many years to address the students at their co- 





educational institution near by. I could not well decline, 
so next morning in the presence of the faculty and nearly 
two hundred young men and women, I repeated in a 
twenty minutes’ address, the substance of an address I 
made to our store people a short time before leaving 
home. 

Another episode of our nine days’ stay at Pasadena 
was a day’s drive on a six-horse coach, with a pleasant 
company of invited guests. There is something exhilara- 
ting in such an experience, the drive in the open air and 
sunshine amid picturesque and varied scenery, the spirits 
of the company fully partaking of the happy surround- 
ings, and the sound of the bugle adding at intervals its 
enlivening influence. We returned to Hotel Green in 
the late afternoon, much pleased with the day’s experi- 
ences. ‘This hotel, perhaps one-third the size of the 
house at Coronado Beach, is one of the choicest in South- 
ern California in its appointments. The owner, G. G. 
Green, a resident of Woodbury, N. J., is the proprietor 


of a patent medicine much advertised some years ago, in | 


the sale of which he is said to have amassed a large for- 
tune. He has a winter home in the vicinity of Pasadena, 


a home at Woodbury, N. J., and one in Northern New | 


Jersey. He drives a ‘‘ four-in-hand,’’ has a steam yacht, 
and travels in a private car. He called on me at his own 
hotel, and gave mea cordial invitation to visit him at 
his home, which circumstances did not permit me to do. 

Our stay at Pasadena included two First days, and we 
had been informed there were two Friends’ meetings 
there. On the first day we attended the one which we 
had been told was most like ‘‘ an old-fashioned Friends’ 
meeting.’’ Arriving a little late, we found the house 
almost crowded with a company approaching in number 
a hundred Friends. A Friend arose in the gallery and 
invited us to come to seats near the front. The com- 
pany was a typical old-fashioned Friends’ gathering. Of 
the old-fashioned Friends’ bonnets which Lucretia Mott 
and Susan M. Parrish wore, and which we comparatively 
seldom see nowadays, there were a number in the gallery, 


and the men were many of them in appearance typical of | 


the gatherings I can remember when a youth at our 
country meetings. At the head of the meeting sat a 
Friend (Abraham Cowgill), reminding me in his tall 
figure, dignified aspect, and plain dress of George 
Truman, as I remember him in my boyhood, and of 
David Barnes of Genesee Yearly Meeting, whom I have 
often recalled in memory as I saw him during one week, 
sitting at the head of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
moderating the great gathering, measurably, by his sim- 
ple, solid, and majestic presence. There were six ser- 
mons and one prayer, and all the expression was to me 
acceptable. After meeting we were met with cordial 
greetings, and although I promptly informed Friends as 
to the yearly meeting to which we belonged, I could not 
observe that the information had any chilling influence. 
One Friend in particular invited my wife and myself 
home to dinner, and when I told him we had invited 
friends to dine with us at the hotel, he exclaimed in a 
generous burst of hospitality ‘‘ bring them all along, of 
course.’’ 

The second First-day we went to the other meeting, 
which in the printed list at the hotel was styled ‘‘ The 
Friends’ Church, Rev. Charles Tebbetts, Pastor.’’ Here 
we had quite a different experience. We arrived at the 
steeple-finished house a little before the hour, and found 
the spacious room nearly filled with attendants on Sunday- 
school exercises. As they concluded, a pleasant-faced 
young woman welcomed us, introducing herself as the 
wife of the pastor. She showed us good seats and we 
listened to the long exercises of an hour and three-quar- 
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| silence whatever. 


| quiries. 


| teachings of Friends. 


| hand in true Friendly fashion as we passed out. 
| afternoon Charles E. Tebbetts and his wife called at our 
| hotel, but we did not see them. 


ters with interest, involving, I fear, more of curiosity 
than of Friendly appreciation. There was no period of 
The Pastor was a graduate of Haver- 
ford College, and in his sermon on the uses of music in 
public worship, spoke of his old professor Pliny E. Chase. 
He opened the exercises at once by announcing that for 
the usual Bible reading would be substituted the reading 
of texts by different members. The texts then read, (in 
the meeting, not the school), by perhaps thirty different 
people in succession, had reference largely to the subject 
of the day regarding music. Then followed singing by 
choir and congregation, then prayer by a visiting Metho- 
dist minister from Minnesota, then the singing of a solo 
hymn by a young woman with a highly cultivated voice, 
then a collection, followed by the sermon of at least 
45 minutes in length, being altogether a plea and argu- 
mentin favor of the use of music in worship. The sing- 
ing of a long hymn, with prayer and the benediction, 
closed the exercises. At the close I had some conversa- 
tion with the Pastor, who seemed pleased to answer my in- 
I was informed that the monthly meeting at 
Pasadena was a constituent of a quarterly meeting held 
alternately at Pasadena and Long Beach, and that Cali- 
fornia Yearly Meeting, held at Whittier, about twenty 
miles distant, was composed of this quarterly meeting and 
the quarterly meeting held at Whittier. I asked him re- 
specting the organization of the Yearly Meeting, and was 
told there was a chairman appointed and a recording 
secretary, and that the meeting had correspondence with 
London, Dublin, New England, New York, with the 
Gurney branch in Ohio, with Indiana, North Corolina, 
and with other yearly meetings in the West and 
South. They did not correspond with Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, I was told, because Philadelphia declines 
correspondence with all other meetings including Lon- 
don. The whole proceedings of this gathering seemed 
to me totally out of accordance with the practices and 
There was not a single plain bon- 
net nor anything of a Friendly appearance, except that 
some of the gathering welcomed us bya grasp of the 
In the 


Somewhat to my sur- 
prise Albert K. Smiley informed me that though they did 
not attend the meetings, they were in affiliation with the 
latter body, and not with the former. ‘To my mind the 
former, not the latter body, seemed more nearly in accord 
with the traditional and present Society of Friends, in their 
mode of worship, in their expressions of faith, and in the 


| appearance of their members. I omitted to mention that 


this monthly meeting is not recognized by California 
Yearly Meeting, but is a branch of one of the yearly 
meetings in Ohio. 

To be entirely informed regarding the divisions, sub- 
divisions, and present status of the body which separated 
from us in 1827, would require more of a study than I 
have been able thus far to give to what seems to be a 


| complicated subject. 


This letter, excepting these lines,—pencilled a few 
days ago on the train between Los Angeles and here,—is I 
fear already too long for the space of the INTELLIGENCER, 
and perhaps the patience of its readers. I forbear, there- 
fore, at present any comment on delicious Santa Barbara, 
the so-called ‘‘ Nice of America.”’ l. Bot. 

Santa Barbara, Cal., Third month 25. 


Every man that striveth for the mastery is temperate 
in all things.—/. Cor. 9: 25. 
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NOTES FROM THE SOUTH. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
For two weeks or more we have been experiencing the 
delights of a southern climate. 

We arrived at Aiken School, Third month 13, on our 
way down, and stopped a few days in the pleasant home 
of Martha Schofield, where abundant cheer and welcome 
greeted us. To gratify a wish of many years, see and 
learn something about the workings of Schofield Normal 
and Industrial School, we were induced to spend a little 
time there, and from my note book I send your readers a 
brief account. 

The school was started in 1868 by Martha Schofield in 
a little frame school-house. The property now covers 
four acres, is free of debt, and is worth thirty thousand 
dollars. On the grounds there are four buildings: (1) 
the school-house which contains Chapel and Library ; 
(2) Carter Hall, in which are the girls’ dormitories; (3) 


Deborah F. Wharton Industrial Hall, the boys’ dormi- | 


tories; and (4) the Homestead of M. S. Three hun- 
dred and forty-eight students were enrolled this year, | 
seventy-one being in the boarding department. Wespent | 


considerable time in the class-rooms, and found teachers 
and students earnestly doing good work. The object and 
rule of the school is to train pupils to be better qualified 
to meet the various duties that will come to them as citi 
zens. The moral and religious instruction is carefully 
looked after, and societies of Christian Endeavor, Band 
of Mercy, King’s Sons and Daughters, have been estab- 
lished. First-day evenings are devoted to study of the 
Bible and its precepts. 

On First-day morning we had a religious opportunity 
with the students, and attended their Chapel exercises 
daily while there. The school is not sectarian, and its 
Christian teaching is to incite them to holy and pure 
living, to practice the Golden Rule, and to do justly, love 
mercy, and walk humbly before God. They have tem- 
prance and literary societies under the charge of a teacher, 
in which the boys and girls take equally active parts. 

The Industrial Department includes printing, car- 


pentry, blacksmithing, harness making, farming, sewing, 


cooking, laundry-work, and housekeeping. The ‘‘ ex- 
tension ’’ contains old clothing, etc., sent in barrels 
from the north and west, when it is sorted over, the 
articles are marked and put in the ‘‘ Old Clothes Store’’ 
to sell, from which an entirely separate fund is derived 
and is generally used in paying for labor done. 

A tract of two hundred and eighty-one acres was pur- 
chased ten years ago which is called ‘‘ the Farm.’’ Last 
year a house was erected by the students at a cost of 
$1,500. Five or six boys live in it, and do the farm 
work ; the wood is cut and hauled to the school for fuel, 
Some trees have been planted this spring, including an 
orchard of three hundred peach trees. They have no 
barn yet, but hope to raise money to build one this year ; 
if Frien!s and others are liberal I think it can be done. 

The Board of Managers consists of twelve trustees, one- 
half of whom are Friends. 
and instructors, constituting a painstaking, thrifty, eco- 
nomical organization 





ducted on business principles, which if continued must | 


insure success. May this institution of learning for the 
colored race go on prospering in future years, and be a 


credit to those who have placed it on such a firm basis | 
and lasting foundation, with all honor to her who was its | 


founder and is still its general manager. 

Passing on from Aiken to Augusta, Savannah, Jack- 
sonville, and St. Augustine, we made short visits at each 
place, reaching this delightful resort on the 24th.’ The 
air here is most invigorating and is much valued by health 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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seekers. Many think it resembles Southern California as 
to its climate. Roses and other flowers are in full bloom 
and the dog-wood blossom (Cornus Florida) as seen in 
the woods around Thomasville is exquisite and the finest 
we have ever seen. About one mile from the town there 
is a colored school, supported by the American Mission- 
ary Association of New York, (the Congregational organ- 
ization), which we visited yesterday. It is called Allen 
Normal and Industrial School. It is graded with five 
departments and appears to be well conducted by white 
officers and teachers. They have suitable departments 
for teaching, sewing, cooking, and household work. It 


| isa girls’ boarding school; boys are admitted as day 


scholars. The total number enrolled this year was 130. 
On account of recent cyclone and heavy rains which 

passed through this State, causing several wash-outs, a 

number of passengers en route are stranded at the Piney 

Woods Hotel, where we are located fora couple of weeks. 
As we return home it is our intention to visit the 

Laing School at Mount Pleasant near Charleston, of which 

I will write in a future letter. SarAH B. FLITCRAFT. 
Thomasville, Ga., Third month 27. 


A DISCUSSION PROPOSED. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

Havinc been much interested in reading the articles in 
this paper in response to my query on ‘ Higher Criti- 
cism '’ (which have thrown light on the subject), and 
noting that they are all on one side, and that favorable 
to the ‘* Criticism,’’ the thought has come to me that in 
examining any matter it is considered best to hear the 
arguments, proand con. An old saying has it, ‘‘ One 
side is good till you hear the other’’ ; another is, ‘‘ One 
side is good for nothing till you hear the other.’’ Many 
persons are deeply exercised on account of the spread of 
this study, thinking it will lead its votaries into infidelity. 
It is presumable these are as honest and conscientious as 
those who favor it, and perhaps have given it as serious 
thought. Now, would it not be wise for those who are 
anxious to know the right and the wrong of it, to hear 
both sides? Would not the editors be willing to give 


| some of their space to a candid showing of the opposing 


side? Not that I would wish the paper used for a theo- 
logical discussion ; but it need not degenerate into that: 
just a simple, calm, dispassionate setting forth of the 
arguments against this kind of study, if there are any. 

I think such articles would be interesting and instruc- 
tive, as it is by such interchange of thought that we grow, 
mature, and ripen; if all were to withhold expression of 


| sentiment, none would know what another thinks, and 
| stagnation would be the result. If, as has been said, truth 
| grows stronger by being opposed, it would be wise to 
_ allow full latitude to opposition, and not only to allow it, 
| but to invite it. We know /rwfh need never fear investiga- 


tion ; it isonly error that dreads this search-light of candor. 
Viewing it in this manner I feel like asking our edi- 


| tors to extend an invitation to those who are disposed to 
There are twenty-five officers | 


give their objections through the paper, to do so, briefly, 


_ concisely, and courteously, and I have no doubt many 
Everything seems to be con- | 


persons will be glad of this interchange. Such a course 
would not compromise the editors, or commit them to 
either side, as the responsibility of the utterances would 
lie entire/y with the writers. 


Holder, Il ELIzABETH H. COALE. 


[As our friend has not added a date to her communi- 
cation, we cannot be sure, but we suppose she had not 
seen, when she wrote, the INTELLIGENCER of the 27th 
ult., in which (as also last week) there is an expression 
of views different from those of some of the ‘‘ Higher 
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Critics.’’ 
presentation of differing views on the subject, but unless 
it can first be made clear: (1) what is the question at 
issue, and (2) what authorities are to be accepted by the 
parties to the discussion, we fear those who read will not 
be greatly enlightened or edified. We presume E. H. C. 
does not condemn all inquiry as to the origin, history, 
literary character, authorship, etc., of the different books 
in the Scriptures,—in other words, scholarly study of the 
Bible. If not, then it becomes, simply, a question, on 
what lines this study is to proceed, and what scholars are 
to be regarded as good authority,—the radicals, the con- 
servatives, the moderates,—who? As we have heretofore 
said, few, if any of the questions raised in these inquiries 
really affect the general and essential character of the 
Bible, in the light in which Friends have always viewed 
it,—as a stream from the fountain, flowing through human 
channels, but not the Fountain itself.—Eps. INTELLI- 
GENCER. | 

THE COLORED SCHOOLS IN NEED. 
Editors FRIENDs’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 
APPEALS for money meet us on every side. The Arme- 
nians, the Cuban patriots, the Cretan refugees, the starv- 
ing in India, and the flood sufferers in our own country 
appeal to our sympathies. Individual Friends are giving 
generously, and First-day schools and Friendly organiza- 
tions are responding to the best of their ability. Money 
is scarce, and most of us feel poor. In most cases, our 
contributions to any charity represent sturdy self-denial. 
It is good for us to know of the sorrows of others, and to 
raise a helping hand. 

Inasmuch, however, as the man who can not pay his 
debts should not put his name to a subscription paper for 
a large sum, however good the cause; and in the line of 
the old, but true saying, that ‘‘ charity begins at home,’’ 
those of us who are members of the Society of Friends 
must consider carefully the needs of our denominational 
enterprises before sending our money far away. If we 
can give to all, let us thankfully do so. However little 
we have to give, let us give first the usual amount to those 
organizations that have a right to expect something from 
us, that their work may not be crippled, and then give 
whatever else we can spare, however small the sum, to the 
outside charities that particularly attract our sympathy. 

The Society of Friends through its Philanthropic 
Union, has presented the cause of the Laing and Schofield 
Schools in South Carolina, to its members. In some 
cases, the yearly meetings themselves have expressed sym- 
pathy. The past winter has been one of unusual hard- 
ship for the heads of these schools, because of the appar- 
ent indifference of Friends in the North. 

The Treasurer of the Schofield School writes : ‘¢ Funds 
come in very slowly and it makes our work very hard.’”’ 

The Principal of the Laing School says : ‘* Our school 
is still full, and going on as usual. No funds come in. I 
do not even get a line from any one. I don’t know what 
to do more than I have done. It is very discouraging, 
to say the least. If we hadn’t been in tight places 
before, and come through all right, we could not be as 
hopeful as we are; but our trust ‘in the Lord and the 
Friends’ hasn’t failed as yet.’’ 

Shall we allow these already overworked women to 
be weighed down by the effort to raise the money for the 
running expenses of their schools? Expenses that we 
have all apparently approved, and at the Swarthmore 


Conferences, last summer, apparently endorsed with en- | 


thusiasm ? 
As Superintendent of this department, I have had cir- 
culars printed that will be useful, I think, for collectors 
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There is, of course, no objection to a candid | 
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in asking for small sums for the two schools. I shall be 
glad to send them to any one who will notify me of the 
desire to have them. ANNA M. JACKSON, 

335 West 18th St., New York City. 
Superintendent Department ‘‘ Colored People.’’ 


DEAR INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

We wish to remind our friends, through your col- 
umns that funds come in so slowly that our treasury has 
been empty for some time, and we are getting sadly in 
arrears, as will be seen by our report, in the Bulletin 
Supplement. Our school is going on as usual, is very full 
for the season ot the year, and well-attended, although we 
have had a great deal of unpleasant weather. 

We are well aware of the financial depression all over 
the country. We know, too, that it requires extra efforts 
and self-denials on the part of Christians, everywhere, to 
sustain the benevolent enterprises which are dependent 
upon them ; and we have asked for nothing that we could 
do without, and surely, ‘‘ the laborer is worthy of his hire.’’ 

Our hearts were gladdened, the past week, by a little 
visit from our friend of long standing, Helen G. Long- 
streth, and her niece Rebecca Longstreth, of Philadelphia. 
We trust our friends will receive an account of their visit 
from their own lips. To ourselves, their hearty apprecia- 
tion of our long years of labor and their result was very 
encouraging. 

Asparagus cutting and slipping is going on in earnest. 
The crop, I think, is very good. Vegetable picking will 


soon follow, if no frost prevents. Don’t forget the barrels. 
Mt. Pleasant, S. C., April 4. 


A. D. M. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
NEBRASKA HALF-YEAR’S MEETING. 
Tue Nebraska Half-Year’s Meeting of Friends will be 
held in Lincoln, Neb., on the 24th, 25th, and 26th of 
Fourth month, 1897. The meeting-room is in the Red 
Ribbon hall, on the corner of 12th and N. streets. 
For any further information address either of the 

und ersigned. 

Maria A. BalLey, 1315 G. St., Lincoln, Neb. 

ADALINE A. GarRLock, University Place, Neb. 


Burlington Quarterly Meeting, at its meeting at Mt. 
Holly, in Second month last, decided that it could not 
accept the offer of the farm at Arney’s Mount, tendered 
by the heirs of the late John L. Hough, of this city, for 
a Friends’ Home. The tender was upon certain condi- 
tions : that a building be erected at a cost of not less than 
$5,000, provided with heat and water supply, and to be 
completed, or nearly so, within two years; to be free of 
all incumbrance, and if closed as a Home, the property 
to revert to the donors. The Committee on Home still 
have the subject in charge, and hope to work out a satis- 
factory result. 


The recent visit of our friend Aaron M. Powell to 
points in Ohio, already alluded to (in an extract from a 
private letter, printed Third month 27), is spoken of in 
terms of interest and satisfaction in letters from friends in 
that section to us. Aaron’s lectures were given at New 
Vienna, Green Plain (Selma), and Waynesville, on the 
15th, 16th, and 17th ult. At the last place his subject 
was ‘* New Glimpses in Europe,’’ at the other two, 
‘* Woman as a Citizen.’’ In the meeting at New Vienna, 
on First-day morning, the 14th inst., our friend was favored 


| to give a discourse on some of the distinctive views and 


testimonies of Friends, which a letter says was very 


| satisfactory to all. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS OF DR. HOLMES.! 
In these two admirable volumes we renew our acquaint- 
ance with the ** Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.’’ More 
than that, most of us, even though we thought we knew 
him tolerably well, will find here an important and inter- 
esting extension of our knowledge concerning him. 

Dr. Holmes is known to most persons, no doubt, as 
the author of certain books, chiefly his three series of 
‘* Breakfast-Table’’ papers,—the ‘¢Autocrat,’’ the ‘‘Pro 
fessor,’’ and the ‘‘ Poet,’’—first published in the A“/antic 
Monthly ; as the author, also, of a limited number of 
notable short poems, of which the ‘‘ Chambered Nauti- 
lus,’’ “‘ The Last Leaf,’’ and the ‘‘ One-Hoss Shay ”’ are 


best known ; and besides as a man of abounding wit and | 


pleasantry,—the most enter- 
taining and enlightening one 
of the famous group of poets, 
philosophers, and novelists to 
which he belonged, and 
which by his death last of 
them all, closed its record. 
None of the others,—Emer- 
son, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Hawthorne, even Lowell,— 
had the characteristic quali- 
ties of Dr. Holmes. 

His biographer has, we 
think, made excellent use of 
the materials which were 
available. He tells us that 
these were rather scanty. 
Nearly all that Dr. Holmes 
wrote, suitable for the press, 
had already been printed. 
There was no ‘ Table- 
Talk’’ preserved. The 
bright things of his familiar 
conversations, except a com- 
paratively few reminiscent 
stories, ‘‘ have sunk away and 
disappeared like the rain- 
drops which fall into the 
ocean.’’ Save the letters 
printed in these volumes, 
and they are not numerous, 
‘* there is absolutely nothing 
left of Dr. Holmes which is not in formal print under 
protection of the laws of copyright.’’ 

Dr. Holmes was the son of Abiel Holmes, a Congre- 
gational ‘‘ clergyman,’’ and was born at Cambridge, 29th 
of Eighth month, 1809. The father was a theologian 
of the old school, and it is a curious fact that the son 
should have revolted so positively and unqualifiedly from 
the rigid Calvinistic tenets to which, according to the 
heredity theories, he should have been strenuously at- 
tached. His religious views were, in fact, liberal and 
broad, but none the less real. There are several pages 
of thoughtful and judicious exemplification of this side of 
his character in these volumes, and they make an inter- 
esting feature of the biography. He had, we are told, a 
love for theology. ‘‘ His thought, his talk, his writing, 
in whatever direction it might set out, was sure to oscil- 
late towards this polar topic. His own theory of 
heredity would indicate that this irresistible propensity 
might be attributed to that potent influence ; but if so, it 


1«* Life and Letters of Oliver Wendell Holmes.’’ By John T. 


Morse, Jr. Two Volumes. Pp. 366-335. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1896 
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OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 1892, AGED 83. 


| guided human intellects.”’ 


| was a curious instance of what must probably be called 


reactionary heredity ; for the Doctor made it his business 
to show that those beliefs which his ancestors had held 
for a bunch of divine keys to heavenly mansions were 
really a cluster of instruments of torture fashioned by mis- 
It was the ‘‘ grafts of thorns 
fastened by clergymen into the tree of Christianity which 
he set himself to cut away.’’ ‘* He was one of the early 
comers in that period of broad human humaneness, now 
present, but which was only approaching during his youth 
and middle age. He was a singularly humane man,— 
kindly and gentle, though with virility and courage 
enough to fight for kindliness and gentleness.’’ He com- 
plained, as indeed there is too much reason for doing, 
that as society is, it is sailing 
under the flag of Christian- 
ity, but alas! not steered by 
the Christian rudder. Let- 
ters which are given, written 
to friends in time of be 
reavement, are very beauti- 
ful; in one, to Phineas 
Barnes, in 1871, he says, 
concluding: ‘‘ I thought you 
would like a few words from 
me we must all soon 
cast anchor if we have one, 
and mine is 7rust in God.”’ 
We are impressed, from 
this biography, with the 
warmth of his devotion to his 
profession. To be sure we 
know him as Dr. Holmes, 
but after all what does 
‘« Doctor’’ mean? We have 
now many Doctors, of differ- 
ent sorts. In fact, he was for 
many years of his long life an 
ardent physician. In _ his 
early manhood, he studied 
medicine in Paris, and his 
ambition was to go to the 
very head of the column of 
successful practitioners. He 
never achieved this, however; 
he did not have a large or 
lucrative practice, we are told; and one reason may have 
been his dabbling in literature,—for medicine, like law, 
is a jealous mistress,—while another was, possibly, his 
repute asa humorist. ‘*‘ When he said that the smallest 
fevers were thankfully received, the people who had them 
preferred some one who would take the matter more seri- 
ously than they thought this lively young joker was likely 
todo. In this they were in error; for a more anxious, 
painstaking, conscientious physician never counted pulse 
nor wrote’ a recipe. The successes which he achieved in 
his profession were chiefly his carrying off, more than 
once, the Boylston prizes for medical papers, his author- 
ship of a famous monograph on Puerpural Fever, pub- 
lished 1843, upon which mainly ‘‘ rests his claim to hav- 
ing made an original and a greatly valuable contribution 
to medical science,’’ and above all his occupancy for 
thirty-five years of a professorship in the Medical School 
of Harvard University. He was appointed in 1847, and 
resigned in 1882. At first he lectured on both Anatomy 
and Physiology, but after 1871 on the former only. 
Dr. Holmes’s literary fame bloomed, though it did 
not begin, with the establishment of the A//aniic, in 1857. 
It was he who gave it its name, and Lowell, when he 
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CAN OUR BREACHES BE HEALED? 


This communication appeared in the American Friend (Philadel- 


undertook the editorship for its first publishers, Phillips, | 
Sampson & Co., made it a condition that Holmes should | 


be the first contributor invited. 
helped greatly to give it popularity. Later he wrote the 
two other ‘‘ Breakfast Table Series,’’ and the stories, 
‘‘Elsie Venner,’’ ‘‘ The Guardian Angel,’’ and ‘*A 
Mortal Antipathy.’’ Of his poetry, his biographer speaks 
with critical sympathy, especially upon the enduring 
qualities of ‘‘ The Chambered Nautilus,’’ and ‘‘ The Last 
Leaf.’’ Of the former Whittier said, when he first read 
it, that it was ‘‘ booked for immortality ’’ ; of the latter 
we are told that Poe, the poet, ‘‘ transcribed it with 


his own hand ; Abraham Lincoln knew it by heart; the | 


publishers selected it from all Dr. Holmes’s poetry for 
printing by itself in an elaborately illustrated edition.’’ 


His poetry was not obscure; ‘‘if his jolly fun, his wit, | 


his humor, his not unkindly yet keen satire, his epigram- 
matic wisdom, his humanity, his genuine and tender 
pathos, failed to be apparent at once and easily to any 
reader, one can only say that really it was hardly worth 
while to have made that man able to read.’’ 


Dr. Holmes had many sides of interest in life. He | 
was very fond of the country, and greatly loved old and | 
| set at naught their separated brethren. 


large trees. He was an early devotee of microscopy, and 
also a skillful photographer. Of his bright poems for 
different ‘‘ occasions’’ every one knows. 
haps too many for his own highest fame, but they were 
always enjoyed. He watched himself closely as the 


decline of his long life came, and nursed carefully the | 


powers, physical and mental, that remained to him. 
Whittier survived longest in the group of his literary 
associates, and there is a brief letter from the Doctor to 
him, in 1891, ia which he says: ‘‘ I am longing to see 


you, and if you are coming to Danvers you must expect | 
As I have 


me to drive over for an hour’s talk with you. 
often said we,—that is, you and I, now, —are no longer 
on a raft, but we are on a spar. I have been well in 
general health, but have had a good deal of asthma. 
This climate is too cold and rough for me, but I have 
found much that is delightful about my residence here 
[Beverly Farms]. Perhaps the fault is not so much in 
latitude 42°, as in @¢. 82.’’ 

He suffered all his life from asthma. Dr. D. W. 
Cheever, describing his medical lectures, tells how, at 
the lecture room, ‘‘ the door opens, and a small, gentle, 


has been called on to help him up stairs. Entering, and 
giving a breathless greeting, he sinks upon a stool and 
strives to recover his asthmatic breath.’’ ‘‘Small’’ he 
was in stature, but he did not care to be considered ex- 
tremely so. Writing to Dr. Fordyce Barker, of New 
York, 1871, and describing himself, he was, he said, 
‘« Five feet five (not four as some have pretended), in 
height.’’ ‘*It may be suspected,’’ says this biography, 
‘« that the Doctor had himself in mind when he made his 
Poet at the Breakfast Table remark: ‘His personal 
appearance was not singularly prepossessing ; inconspicu- 
ous in stature and unattractive in features,’ etc. But this 


would have been an unduly severe judgment,”’ for ‘his | : 
Their chastisement was meant to turn them back to their 

| real King, who never forsook them. 

The volumes are illustrated with several portraits, — 


singular animation was such that one hardly carried away 
any distinct impression of the lines of his face.’’ 


two frontispiece pictures present Dr. Holmes at different 
periods. One of these, from a photograph made in 1892, 


we reproduce in connection with this notice, by the kind- | 
| truth,’’ and baptized into his Spirit. 


ness of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


ANY one may do a casual act of good nature ; but a continuation 
of them shows it a part of the temperament. 


His ‘‘ Autocrat ’’ papers | 


He wrote per- | ; aoe 
| and in action; admitting even that they were the in- 
| evitable outcome of disordered conditions in the past, 


| (Es. 37: 22). 
smiling man appears, supported by the janitor, who often | 





phia), on Third month 18. Joel Bean, the writer, now of San José, 
California, formerly of Iowa, is an estimable aged Friend, well-known 
to many of our readers, and his ‘‘case,’’ ending in disownment on 
doctrinal grounds, several years ago, will be recalled. 


Tue ‘‘American papers,’’ by J. W. Graham in the 
British Friend, have received more of criticism than 


| appreciation from our periodicals. 


Nevertheless, there is truth told in them that should 
not be lightly passed by. They bear a testimony that 
ought to be laid to heart. 

The Society of Friends in America affords a most 
impressive object lesson, to show the weakening effect 
of separations in a religious body. 

I refer to the separations of a later date, as well as to 
that of 1827. 

Not one branch of the divided family to-day could 
truthfully say to the others, ‘‘ We have no need of you.’’ 
And if some of the branches are suffering more than 


| others because of this need, they are likely to be those 


who are least sensible of it, who feel most of wholeness 
and self-sufficiency, and are therefore most disposed to 


Admitting all that can be claimed in justification of 


these divisions; all the wrong in opinion, in feeling, 


and necessary to the maintenance of a faithful testimony 
to the truth, the fact remains no less certain that the 


| Society at the present time consists of sections parted 
| asunder that cannot well spare one another, and are 
| suffering weakness and decline in quantity or quality, 


as a consequence of their isolation and exclusiveness. 

The causes of this state of things lie behind us. 
Strength is not gained by dwelling upon them. The 
actors in disruptive scenes are gone, or fast passing away. 
Our duties face the future, not the past. 

And we may remember concerning the division of 
the Kingdom of Israel, that while we are told repeatedly 
‘«Tt was of the Lord,’’ it was yet his purpose, as declared 


| by His prophets, to bring all the tribes together again. 


‘<I will make them one nation in the land upon the 
mountains of Israel, and one King shall be King of all’’ 
This was to be when they should be 
cleansed from their idolatry and their transgressions. 
‘*So shall they be my people, and I will be their God.’’ 
The rending of the kingdom, the oppressions of their 
enemies, the dispersion and captivity of the tribes were 
a part of the Lord’s dealing with them in judgment. But 
the judgments of the Lord are in mercy sent to reclaim. 

Their punishments were for their cure. They were 
reduced and scattered, that they might learn their weak- 
ness, and their dependence upon God and their need of 
one another. They were exiled to bring them more to 
prize the blessings of the land and the law, and the 
liberty which God had given them. They were made 


| subject to idolatrous nations, to make them loathe the 


false gods after which they were so prone to wander. 


Is here not a lesson for us now? Our Lord is inter- 
ceding that his people ‘‘ may be one.’’ Their estrange- 
ment from one another is estrangement from him. But 
unity can only come as they are ‘‘ sanctified through the 


What part have Friends to do in the unifying of the 


| Church of Christ? Is it not a service like that of Andrew, 
| who ‘‘ first found his own brother Simon, and brought 
| him to Jesus’’ ? 
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There is acommon heritage belonging to our own 
people,—a family relationship in which we have our 
greatest opportunity and power for influence. We are 
lonely when cut off from it. This is our special field to 
cultivate. The claims of the wide world, pressing as 
they are, can never be met if we neglect the home duties 
that lie nearest us. The very disposition that gathers at 
home, the love that seeks our brother, is that which will 
gather in a larger sphere. 

When Israel and Judah are one, then will they be a 
mighty host for the battles of the Lord. 

But how can we walk together unless we be agreed ? 
We cannot. It is the agreement we must first seek. 
We have need to humble ourselves before the Lord, that 
we may be shown what is lacking with us all. And we 
have need to be brought to a willingness to be cleansed 
on our part from every feeling and act that produces 
alienation. If this could be done, how soon we should 
come together ! 

But would it be desirable to come together with so 
much diversity as now exists in thought and method ? 
Is there a common basis broad enough for us all to stand 
upon, and grow upon and work upon? 

Yes! The foundation is Christ, and in Him there is 
room for all whom He owns. I have pre-supposed a 
right spirit as the one condition of harmonious mingling. 
And such a spirit is surely one of the prime objects for 
the Church to labor for. If it is not attainable now, we 
should never cease to work towards it. 

Let us suppose a case. There may be two meetings 
side by side. One is concerned to maintain a high 
standard. Its members are imbued with the spirit of 
Quakerism. They are grounded in the principles of the 
Society, bound to its testimonies and its peculiarities. 
The other has a mixed membership, full of activity and 
zeal for aggressive work, and organized under pastoral 
arrangement. Could two such meetings be profitably 
joined together ? 

Not without a preliminary mutual feeling of need. 
Of need on the one part of a fuller infusion of energetic 
life, and on the other of a deeper leavening of spiritu- 
ality. Not without an overcoming of prejudices and dis- 
trust engendered by separation. Not without a recogni- 
tion of each other as children of God and as brethren in 
Christ. Not without the removal practically of such pre- 
arrangements and forms as would preclude exercise of 
the Lord’s gifts, and the spontaneous utterance of 
Christian life. Not without forbearing and enduring on 
account of narrowness and inexperience and crudeness. 

But would there not be more than a compensation in 
the enlarged scope of each, both for growth and for in- 
fluence? The hearts of the fathers would be turned to 
the children. Their presence, their character, their ex- 
ample, and their words would tell on the generation 
following. And the hearts of the children would be 
turned to the fathers, in veneration, in affection, in 
reciprocal aim and effort. What an attractive power 
would such a church exert. What a light it would shed. 
What a body prepared for the Lord to bless and to use 
according to His good pleasure. 

I can anticipate the question that will occur to readers 
of this paper. 
bine with other denominations as with the present diver- 
gent branches of our own ?”’ 


accepting a creed and system which would require some 
surrender of our faith and freedom. 

No unity is proposed in this paper to be purchased 
by any sacrifice of truth or principle. 


Friends of all divisions are our brethren. Does it 





‘*« Might we not as well attempt to com- | 
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not seem that any movement on our part towards a closer 
union of the followers of Christ should begin among 
these ? 

The advancing together of these bodies would be a 
step forward in the direction in which we cannot doubt 
the Master is leading His people into a closer bond of 
love. 

I know not how far these suggestions may meet a 
response in the hearts of others, but for myself I wish to 
live and to die in the Spirit that can both pray and labor 
for the members of our scattered household, ‘‘ that they 
all may be one”’ in the Father and the Son. 

San José, Cal. Jor: BEAN. 


LYMAN ABBOTT’S FOURTH LECTURE. 


Tue fourth lecture of the course on the Bible, by Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, was given on the evening of the 31st 
ult., at Horticultural Hall. The audience, as at the pre- 
vious lectures, was satisfactorily large. 

The announced general theme was ‘‘ How to Study 
the Bible,’’ and in opening, the speaker repeated that the 
Bible may be regarded as a book, as a collection of books, 
as the literature of a great people, as the interpreter of 
certain phases of life, or as the revelation of the life of 
God in the world of men. It makes, he said, a great 
deal of difference in the study of the book in which of 
these aspects you view it. If taken as one book, it may 
be read through in a year by reading three chapters every 
week-day and five on the first day of the week, but that 
is not the best way to gain a discriminating view of its 
various parts. It may be studied in short sections, 
six or eight verses this week and six or eight 
verses next week, and in this way the whole book 
may be studied without gaining any idea of its various 
proportions. It may be studied by word comparisons, 
tracing a given word through all its appearances in the 
Bible, but this, also, is often a waste of time. 

The best way to study the Bible, he said, is to study 
its various books in all their relations—their authors, 
their circumstances, the mode and reason for their utter- 
ances—and then the Bible will no longer be a mere col- 
lection of texts, one just as good as another for any occa- 
sion. Thus, David’s sublime utterance, ‘‘ I laid me down 
and slept ; I awaked for the Lord sustained me,’’ acquires 
great significance when the circumstances in which it was 
uttered are considered. David was a fugitive, his king- 
dom in revolt, harassed by continual fear and the anxiety 
of a deposed monarch ; yet he could lie down on the bare 
earth and sleep quietly, because of his trust in the Lord. 

Dr. Abbott disapproved the practice of choosing 
‘« proof texts,’’ and hanging interpretation or even a 
dogma on an isolated passage without considering its 
surroundings. He gave several instances of the bad re- 
sults of such work. 

‘*The different parts of the Bible must not only be 
considered in their own lights, but they have different 
canons of interpretation. No man would interpret a 
Revised Statute and a poem by the same canons, yet men 
insist on applying the same interpretation to all parts of 
the Bible, whether they are historical, poetical, legisla- 
tive, philosophic, or legendary. 

‘‘The Bible is a progressive work, the growth of 


| twelve or fourteen centuries, and its revelation is a pro- 
We can expect no place in other churches without | 


gressive revelation. The human race has grown in the 
knowledge of God as the individual does. In the earlier 


| books of the Bible He is spoken of as one God among 


many. Later on He is a God superior to all other gods. 


It is not until the time of the second Isaiah that we find 
him spoken of as the only God, the Creator of all things. 
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It is man’s business to learn revelation and all wisdom by 
searching. ‘The truth of the Bible is well called a hidden 
treasure. It must not only be found by diligent search, 
but, like gold in the ore, it must be separated from the 
base material of human nature and refined by careful and 
intelligent application. This doctrine of progressive 
revelation is not a new one. It has been taught in ortho- 
dox schools for years, and is found in church history at 
least as early as the time of Clement at Alexandria. The 
Ten Commandments are negative precepts and are far in- 
ferior to the new commandment given by Jesus Christ— 
‘ Love one another.’ ‘ No, no,’ ’’ added the speaker, ‘‘ that 
isnot it. Jesus did not say that, but ‘ love one another as 
I have loved you ’—as he consented to give up the wealth 
and power and glory that were his in Heaven, to suffer 
and die for men who not only did not love him, but who 
despised and rejected him.’’ 

Referring to a question that had been asked him, 
‘‘Ts the Bible an infallible book ?’’ Dr. Abbott said: 
‘¢« An infallible book is an impossible conception. That 
expression does not carry with it, even to the man who 
utters it, the meaning which the words imply. To make 
it infallible, the prophet who wrote must have had infal- 
lible knowledge of his subject. He must have used in- 
fallible language. His utterance must have been infalli- 
bly preserved. It must have been infallibly translated, 
and the meaning of it must be infallibly understood. 
These conditions do no exist.’’ 


A STREET CAR INCIDENT 


It was a windy, cold night, with the rain falling in tor- 
rents. ‘*Spectator’’ of the New York Ou/s/ook was one 
of five passengers in a Third Avenue cable-car going 
down town. It was half-past six in the evening. The 
other passengers were two women and two children ; one 
a baby such as the Spectator has heard his women friends 
call a ‘‘ long baby,’’ meaning one in a long dress. The 
other child could just walk. The mother was asmall, half- 
starved, discouraged-looking woman. The other woman 
passenger was strong and well dressed. The poor woman 
motioned for the car to stop as it approached the bridge. 
The conductor immediately brought the car to a stop 
north of the bridge road, over which trucks and carts 
were passing in an almost uninterrupted line, with a like 
procession crossing diagonally across the tracks toward 
the south roadway. The rain was falling in torrents, the 
confusion of men, horses, vehicles, bewildering. The 
mother of the two babies gave a despairing glance out of 
the window and rose. Immediately the well dressed 
woman rose to her feet, and with a commanding gesture 
said, ‘‘Sit down !’’ then to the conductor, ‘‘ Stop at the 
Bridge, please.’’ 

Aggressively impudent, the conductor 
‘« This is the bridge.’’ 

‘«I beg your pardon, this is not the bridge. 
the crossing.’’ 

As she said this, the woman looked pointedly at the 
conductor’s number and took out her note-book and 


responded, 


Stop at 


pencil. ‘*I am not doing this for myself, but for that 
woman ; I can get through this crowd; she cannot. To 
me your uniform means service ; to her, authority. Stop 


this car at the crossing to the bridge.’’ 

The conductor pulled the bell, with a muttered oath. 

‘* Have you a wife and children ?’’ was asked, softly. 
‘« Treat that woman as you would want your own wife 
treated.’’ 

The car stopped at the crossing, and the Spectator 
occupied the car alone. There are battles to be fought 
to secure the rights of the people that demand the cour- 
age of recognized war. 
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CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


FLEMING, CENTRE Co., PA.—The regular meeting of the Friends’ 
Association was held Third month 14. Roll call was responded to 
by many appropriate sentiments, after which the minutes of last meet- 
ing were read and approved. 

Gilbert Underwood read a selection concerning the meetings and 
meeting-houses of New England in early times, which was very enter- 
taining. It gave us an idea of the advancement which has taken place 
since the time of our forefathers. Nancy M. Fisher recited a piece 
entitled, ‘‘ The Wine Glass,” which clearly portrayed the powerful 
influence one of strictly temperance principles and habits may have if 
they will but exert it when opportunity offers. 

The question, ‘‘ Why do Friend ministers receive no salary ?’’ was 
referred to Chapman Underwood, and was answered very satisfactorily. 
Bertha K. Cleaver then read one of John J. Cornell’s sermons, ‘‘ The 
Law of Love,” which was thought to contain much adapted to the 
spiritual needs of the people. Myra Underwood followed by giving 
an account of the present condition of affairs in Armenia. 

The discussion ‘‘Can good come out of evil?’ was opened by 
Florence N. Cleaver, who thought it sometimes did, but she did not 
think it right to do evil that good might come of it. Many other ideas 
were expressed and it was thought that sometimes what seems to be 
evil, results in what we might term blessings in disguise. 

The program for next meeting was then read, and after the usual 
silence, the Association adjourned to meet in two weeks. 

Third month 28, the meeting was opened by William Iddings 
reading from the Bible, the Ist chapter of John. 

The roll was then called and responses made by descriptions of 
some noted Bible character. This was found to be very interesting 
as well as instructive. A desire was expressed that we frequently 
appoint some one to give descriptions of some of the important charac- 
ters in the Bible. 

Myra Underwood produced a short paper on the ‘‘ Mission Spirit 
of our Society.”” A general discussion followed and it was remarked 
that we should first devote our time and talents to home missions and 
then, if we see fit, enlarge our fields of labor. Edgar W. Cleaver 
recited a very appropriate piece entitled ‘‘ Springtime” after which 
Sue Underwood read a selection concerning Guttenberg, one of the 
first printers, which was quite interesting. The question, ‘* When did 
Friends begin to keep records of our membership ?”’ was answered by 
Florence N. Cleaver. Nancy M. Fisher then read from an address 
by Henry Armitt Brown on the “ Early Friends,’’ which gave a very 
vivid description of the many trials and persecutions of the pioneer 
Friends; yet, through all their tribulations they remained steadfast in 
their faith. ‘‘ What are the attributes in Paul’s character which 
challenge our admiration,’ was the question referred to Edith W. 
Cleaver, who said that courage, perseverance, energy, and self sacrifice, 
were his most striking attributes. She also gave interesting examples 
of each of these traits. 

The Literary Salad, which was assigned to Bertha K. Cleaver, was 
novel and interesting. After an impressive silence, the meeting ad- 
journed to meet Fourth month I1. By. K.:C., See. 





MILLVILLE, Pa.—The opening reading at our Young Friends’ 
Association in Third month consisted of the sixth chapter of Galatians. 
The History Section was represented by appropriate selections from the 
journal of Sunderland P. Gardner, which were read by Harriet Eck. 

Two young men, Herbert Henrie, and Scott Eves, followed with 
recitations. ‘If We Only Understood,” was given by the former, 
and “ Love Thyself Last,’’ by the latter, both beautiful selections, 

The paper of the evening, on ‘‘ What to Read,” from the pen of 
Julia C, Loos, M. D., of Philadelphia, was read by Ellen Russell. A 
few extracts only can be given: 

‘* Books cannot always please, however good. Minds are not al- 
ways craving for their food.’ 

‘‘ There are in reality two selves, two beings to each human being, 
an inner and an outer. The inner belongs to the world of thought, of 
cause; the outer to the world of action, of result. Can we see then 
the analogy of the relation of food to the body and reading matter to 
the inner man? In the outer man the proper organs retain for the 
body, that which becomes tissue, in the inner life what has been re- 
tained is used by the will. The inner man grows, develops, lives 
according to the food—that which comes to the thought, the under- 
standing, through the memory and is obtained by various means, one 
of which is reading.” Sir John Denham says: 

** ¢ Books should to one of these four ends conduce,— 
For wisdom, piety, delight, or use.’ 


‘‘ Evidently such things are useful and proper to read as are useful 
and proper to think about, and such only. To know what is good to 
read is to know what is right, what leads to development of thought 
to fit us most truly for life. We would say cultivate a fondness for, 
read the things of, natural philosophy. It affords a delightful growth, 
an uplifting, a fullness of life that links each individual more firmly to 
the great whole and strengthens the ambition to help develop our own 


lives in accordance with the great possibilities and harmony of the 
universe. 
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“A broad view of human life and actioa may be gained from a 
knowledge of history and biography. We may know how the nations 
have lived together, how great crises have changed the flood of human 
action, how situations and circumstances change the desires, ambitions, 
and habits of our fellows, and thus understand them and ourselves 
more fully, know how to accommodate ourselves to each other, have 
greater sympathy, feel more kindly toward others, knowing how they 
are influenced. Biography and history may be supplemented with 
another class of books which picture human life in detail, more in the 
domestic and individual relation. In some of these is given the 
sequence of thought and action, of cause and effect, as extending over 
long periods, and thus dependence of action in the development of the 
inner man is made clear. 

‘* Virtue comes not through ignorance, but knowledge and innocence 
must go hand in hand. Expose what is read in solitude to the light 
and pure thought, and decision of its value will not be long delayed.”’ 

The question, ‘‘ Why did the Society of Friends cease to grow when 
persecution stopped ?’’ was discussed. 


Adjourned to meet Fourth month 11. CORRESPONDENT. 


BUCKINGHAM, PA.—A regular meeting of the Buckingham Young 
Friends’ Association was held at the meeting-house Third month 21. 
The meeting was opened by President Benjamin F. Battin reading the 
11th chapter of Matthew. Emily C. Fell was appointed secretary for 
the day, and read the minutes of the previous meeting, which were 
approved. 

The report of the Executive Committee was read, which offered an 
interesting program for the next meeting. 

Under miscellaneous business it was suggested that we have one 
meeting devoted to George Fox, in honor of the two hundred and fifth 
anniversary of bis first ministry. It was left with the Executive Com- 
mittee to make further arrangements. 

Henry Ely read a portion of the discipline on ‘‘ Conduct and Con- 
versation,”’ from an old copy. Some discussion arose from this, and 
Anna S. Atkinson was asked to read the same subject in the present 
edition. It was found that while the import was much the same, that 
the latter contained several topics under one head. 

A review of the 12th chapter of Janney’s ‘‘ History,’’ prepared by 
Elmira H. Atkinson for a former meeting, was read by E.lith C. Wil- 
liams. Albert Williams read a concise review of the thirteenth chapter. 

A paper on “ The Efficacy of Prayer’’ was given by Elizabeth. M. 
Fell. President Battin said he would not ask for discussion on this, 
as it was often better for us to be left with the impression received. 

Belle Vansant, of George School, gave an interesting paper on 
‘* The Discipline.” She gave a brief account of the different revisions 
of the discipline and expressed a belief that it was an evidence of 
progress in the Society that these changes were needed. In reference 
to the queries, in comparing the original with those given at present, 
she stated that the one in regard to the holding of slaves was omitted 
from the list and given as an item of historical interest, and she hoped 
that in later editions we might see also in the same place the one in 
reference to the use of narcotics and intoxicants. 

In the discussion that followed Prof. John Q. Adams of Philadel- 
phia said it was a subject worthy of comment to Friends that they are 
able to revise their discipline with so little friction, while with the 
churches it is almost impossible to make any peaceable changes. 

Pussell Hibbs then gave a reading, which ended the program. 
After a brief silence the meeting adjourned. 

EmILy C. FELL, Secretary for the day. 


New YorRK AND BROOKLYN.—The Young Friends’ Association 
met in New York, Third month 28. Alex. H. McDowell reported 
that the Bible Section had continued the study of Ishmael and Isaac, 
supplementing the “ Stories of the East’ with the accounts in ‘* The 
Genesis of Genesis.” 

Mary S. Haviland, of the Literary Section, gave a review of sev- 
eral new publications. Among the Current Topics, Susan H. Havi- 


land mentioned Gladstone’s letter concerning the action of the Powers | on, and also the moral effects of most of George Eliot’s writings. 


with regard to Crete. 


John Cox, Jr., read a paper on “ Shall we Proselyte?”’ By prose- 


lyting, he thought we meant the promulgation of our principles, so 


that others may be benefited by them. ‘The founders of our Society 
realized the necessity of so doing, and why should we not follow their 
example, knowing as we do that no association can prosper without 
the accession of new members? Our principles can best be spread by 
means of mew and stirring pamphlets, not by reading the long accounts 
of the hardships endured by the founders of the Society. These have 


i t appeal to the masses as would new: ts : 
their purpose, but do not apy we WSPaPer OF | tion was held on the evening of Fourth month 3. 


magazine articles, treating of burning questions from a Friendly stand- 
point. We should first be sure that our own members feel the influ- 
ence of our principles—our proselyting should begin at home, and 
then extend to the “ great unchurched,” but never to those who are 
already firm in their religious convictions. 

In the discussion, it was felt that we donot proselyte because of a 
lack of individual responsibility and of education. 
Swarthmore, thought that our Associations were accomplishing the 


| prepared on Lucretia Mott. 





| schools. 





Dean Bond, of | 
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work for which they were organized—that of educating our members so 
that they might be better able to promulgate our views. She alluded 
to the call in this city for a ‘* Church of Silent Demand,’ and strongly 
urged that our meeting-houses be opened throughout the week, so that 
the public might be at liberty to walk in and sit in silence. 

We were reminded that we should be on our guard lest our toler- 
ance merge into indifference. Many are groping for the truth, and 
instead of being too tolerant, we should aid them in finding the truth. 

Aaron M. Powell and Mary Travilla expressed their approval of 
proselyting done by our Associations. E.G. H. 


PENNSGROVE, PA.—Third month 13, a few interested Friends met 
at the home of Mary G. Hoopes, and organized a Young Friends’ 
Association. The first literary meeting was held at Samuel Broomell’s 
Third month 28, at half-past two o'clock. 

The meeting was called to order by the president, Jos. P. Jackson, 
The host then read the second chapter of Ist Corinthians. After a 
few minutes’ silence Martha Jackson read an interesting paper she had 
Ella Broomell read an original essay, 
‘Darkening by Our Own Shadow.”’ The writer told the story of 
Michael Angelo and the lamp he carried in front of his cap, and com 
pared our lives with his, selfishness being the one great shadow be 
tween us and our work. In closing, she said, ‘‘ Let us all carry the 
Divine Light in front of us, so our lower natures will not come between 
us and our work. Let God’s love into our hearts, so that we may 
prove a blessing to mankind and a glory to God.” 

Samuel H. Broomell being the appointed writer on ‘‘ Discipline,”’ 
not only spoke of the discipline as we find it printed in our books for 
our Society, but dwelt especially on family discipline, being fully con- 
vinced that a little wholesome discipline and restraint in early life is 
a great help in after life to better understand the workings of, and 
obedience to the manifestations of Divine Light and life in the soul. 
Etta Baker recited ‘* Not a Thief.” Mary Morrison recited ‘* The 
Legend Beautiful.” 

Abner Pusey had prepared a paper of ‘“ Current Topics; ’’ being 
unable to be present, it was read by his sister. Many being present 


who were not at the meeting to organize, the constitution was read and 
ten new names were added. 

The Executive Committee then announced the program for next 
meeting and after encouraging remarks and silence, adjourned to meet 
the fourth First-day in next month at the same place. H. 


Moorestown, N, J.—The Young Friends’ Association was held 
on the evening of Third month 12, After the approval of the minutes 
officers were appointed for the ensuing year: president, David R. 
Lippincott; vice-presidents, Elwood Hollinshead, Jr., Frank M. 
Bartram; secretary, Martha A. Lippincott; treasurer, S. Thornton 
Hollinshead; Executive Committee, Mary E. A. Linton, Helen Lip- 


| pincott, Jas. H. Atkinson, George L. Gillingham, Martha H. Hol- 
| linshead, Henry B. Coles. 


A paper by Charles S. Moore, was read, on “ Literature as a 
Moral Force.”’ Literature is apparently divided into two antagonistic 
One side looks on the production from the standpoint of an 
artist, who thinks of it as a thing of beauty, All the niceties and de- 
tails of expression appeal to his artistic sense. In the other school 
literature is viewed for what it can give in the way of a moral lesson. 


To the moral literary critic the beauty of the selection is as nothing 


| compared with the great ethical truths which it contains. 


The discussion was opened by Catharine B. Lippincott, who said 
that as the daily papers and magazines had become the people's uni- 
versities, a great responsibility now rests upon the editors, and cen- 
sured the press for the active interest which it had taken in the recent 
prize fight. 

James H. Atkinson thought the use of the newspaper permitted an 
evolution of growth in all business matters, and one could make a se- 


| lection of his reading, as he could of goods in a department store. 


The reforms brought about by the writings of Dickens were commented 


{saiah W. Linton said that after all only the moral in literature would 
outlast the test of time. 

Next was the subject for discussion on ‘‘ True Miuistry of the 
Gospel, and a System of Professional Ministry.’”’ In order to continue 


| discussion on the first paper, the latter was deferred until next meeting. 


After roll-call, the meeting adjourned. 
M. S. DUDLEY, Secretary. 


MICKLETON, N. J.—The meeting of the Young Friends’ Associa- 
The opening silence 
was followed by the president reading the 25th chapter of Matthew. 

A card had been received requesting us to appoint a delegate from 


| our Association to attend the General Conference, to be held in Phila- 


delphia on the evening of Fifth month 10, to which service Ellen B. 
Haines was appointed. 

Howard J. Rulon read the 11th chapter of ‘‘Janney’s History,’’ 
which many thought an unusually interesting one. 

The debate, “ Resolved, that money has more power for good than 





’ 


learning,’’ was at last given, after being postponed for three meetings 
on account of illness; but it lost none of its interest by postponement ; 
it was so good, expression was given that it would be hard to tell which 
side made the better points, so it was left without any decision being 
made. 

f4 Priscilla P. Crispin read a paper on ‘‘ Plainness,” followed by a 
most excellent essay on ‘‘ Religion,” by Ellen B. Haines. Two very 
good readings were given, one by Benjamin C. Heritage and another 
by Ruth W. Peaslee, after which the questions were answered and new 
ones assigned. 

The committees reported the following appointments : a paper on 
the life of Rachel Price to Amine W. Heritage, and the 12th chapter 
of ** Janney’s History’’ was left to be decided by the committee as to 
who should prepare it. The Literary Committee appointed a reading 
to J. Omar Heritage, Geographical Salad to J. Curtis Haines, an exer- 
cise in charge of Martha White, and a reading by M. E. Livezey. 

We were very glad of the company of friends from the George 
School. The items were read and the roll called, some responding 
with sentiments. The meeting then adjourned until Fifth month 8. 
Number present, forty five. M. E, LIivezey, Secretary. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


STUDENTS and professors returned to College on Second-day, Fourth 
month §, and the regular work began on the following morning. The 
campus and College present a spring-like and beautiful appearance. 


On Third-day evening, the 6th, Samuel J. Entriken, an ex-student | 


of the College, of the Class of ’95, and a member of both the North 
Greenland Expedition and the Peary Relief Expedition, delivered an 
illustrated lecture in the Assembly Hall, on his experiences in the 
Arctic regions. 

Extensive preparations are being made for the Somerville 
Reunion, which will be celebrated on Seventh-day, the roth. The 
business session of the society will be held in the morning, when the 
Lucretia Mott Fellowship will be awarded. In the afternoon the soci- 
ety will be entertained by the undergraduate members, and there will 
be a representation of the Greek play ‘“ Pandora,’’ followed by the 
usual banquet in the College dining-hall. 

In the recent Senior Contest in Declamation for the Furman Prize, 
Laura C, Miller and Robert Pyle were awarded the first prize, for the 
young women and young men respectively. 

Dean Bond spentthe most of her vacation with her brother, Aaron 
M. Powell, at his home in Plainfield, N, J. 

The ’98 Halcyon, the College Annual, made its appearance on 
Third month 23d. Besides containing a full catalogue of the different 
college organizations, a portion of the book is devoted to the literary 
productions of the class. 

Dr. Hull has been made a member of the Council of the American 
Academy of Social and Political Sciences. 

On Third month 26, Dean Bond read a paper on “ Reverence ”’ 
before the Home Influence Society at Fifteenth and Race streets, 
Philadelphia. 97. 


PRINCIPAL RESIGNED.—Announcement is made in the English 
Friends’ journals that Theodore Neild, Principal of Dalton Hall, at 
Manchester, the Friends’ “hall of residence’’ in connection with 
Owens College, has resigned his position. He had held it since the 
establishment of Dalton Hall, with great acceptability to all interested 
in the institution. His letter of resignation was presented to the Edu- 
cational Committee, and a minute strongly expressing regret was 
adopted by the committee on the 17th ult. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
IN the North American Review, this month, the Marquis of Dufferin, 


who ten years ago was the English Viceroy of India (also Governor- 
General of Canada, 1872-8), furnishes an interesting article, ‘*‘ How 


India Fights the Famine.’’ He describes the famine as being as dire a 
calamity as ever visited the human race. Three millions of the popu- 
lation are being kept alive through the efforts of the Indian govern- 
ment, which, however, can only provide them with nourishment to 
keep body and soul together. The work left to be performed by public 
charity is almost illimitable, and Lord Lufferin makes an eloquent 
appeal in behalf of the sufferers. His article has distinctly more of 
sympathetic and enthusiastic quality in it than that of Sir Edwin Arnold 
on the same subject, to which we referred a few weeks ago. 


Dr. Horace Howard Furness, the distinguished Shakespearean 
scholar, (whose country home is at Wallingford, just across the Crum 
from Swarthmore ), has written to Dr. Edward H. Magill a very cordial 
note of thanks for a copy of the Swarthmore Conference reports, which 
he says is ‘‘a mighty record of active thought in all good directions.’’ 
He adds words of warm praise for J. Russell Hayes’s poem, ‘‘ At the 
Grave of Lucretia Mott,’’ which was read at the Conference, and ap- 
pears in the Report. 
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| Latin School, and a professor at West Point. 





| modate. 
| cess and usefulness. 


| ing: Mary Emma S. Wood, President, Cinnaminson, N. 


| and Treasurer, Riverton, N. 
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DRILL IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


A HEARING was given on the Ist instant by a Committee of the Board 
of Education, of this city, to persons favoring and opposed to the intro- 
duction of military drill in the public schools. Several military men, 
including Col. O. C. Bosbyshell, Captain Zalinski (formerly of the 
United States regular army), and others, urged the measure. Their 


| general argument was that as a preparation for military service the 


drill was of value, In opposition, Dr. Edward H. Magill, Susanna M. 


| Gaskill, Alfred H. Love, Philip C. Garrett, Annie Shoemaker, and 
| several others spoke. 


Dr. Magill cited opinions from a number of educators and others 
opposed to the measure, including Dr. Francis Gardner, of the Boston 
He implored the sup- 
porters of the project not to press it further, on the ground that it 
would necessarily mean that a large number of children would have to 
be withdrawn from the public schools because of its introduction, or a 
special act would have to be passed excusing them from taking part in 
the exercises, and thus tend to disorganize the schools. 

George Chance, a representative of labor organizations, attributed 


| the Civil War to the military training given the children in the schools 
| of the South. The Board of Education, he said, had no right to alien- 


ate any of the children from the public schools, which it would do if 
military drill is introduced. Any money that will be required for such 
instruction could be better applied, he thought, to providing accommo- 
dations for children receiving either only half-time tuition or none at all. 

We have in hand notes of the remarks of Susanna M. Gaskill, 
which we can more conveniently print next week. 


CHILDREN’S SUMMER HOME. 


WE should like to introduce to the notice of the readers of the IN- 
TELLIGENCER a worthy charity which the Friends (both branches) and 
a few others of the vicinity of Riverton and Moorestown, N. J., have 
organized and carried on for the past six years. The ‘“ Children’s 
Summer Home of Cinnaminson, N. J.,’’ is an institution devoted to 
giving to worthy poor children and weary mothers from the pent-up 
districts of Philadelphia two or more weeks’ stay in a healthy country 
neighborhood during the summer, where they are supplied with abun- 
dance of good food—much of which is liberally furnished by the 
farmers of the community. The visitors are taken a pleasant sail to 
and from the city by steamer to Riverton, where carriages meet and 
carry them to the Home. 

The Home has added to the health and happiness of over two 


| thousand children and mothers, many of whom had never before been 


in the country. The number was only limited by the ability to accom- 


The work has become established, and has proven its suc- 


The property we have been renting being no longer available, the 


| management have secured by purchase one adjoining which can be 
| modified to suit our requirements. 
| for with confidence, believing the necessary funds will be forthcoming, 
| for certainly no line of charitable work appeals more directly to the 
| sympathies of all of us than the giving of health and joy to the help- 
| less children of the worthy poor. 
| generous in their response to our solicitation for aid, we yet have great 


Subscriptions are therefore asked 


Although our friends have been 


need of more funds to enable us to make further payment on the pur- 
chase money and to put upon the house the necessary repairs and 
additions. Contributions will be gladly received by any of the follow- 
J.; Mary V. 
Grice, Vice-President, Riverton, N. J.; Cornelia S. Coale, Secretary 
J.; Dr. Frances S. Janney, Physician, 
Riverton, N. J.; Amelia R. Coale, Chairman Visiting Committee, 
Riverton, N. J. 

Advisory Board : Alexander C. Wood, Cinnaminson, N. J., Heul- 
ings Lippincott, Riverton, Ezra Lippincott, Riverton, Edward H. 
Ogden, Riverton, Clayton Conrow, Cinnaminson, John C, W. Frish- 


| muth, Riverton, Walter P. Stokes, Moorestown, N. J. 


PERSONAL NOTES. 
It will interest and gratify many friends, we know, to state that Lydia 
H. Hall, who has been extremely unwell within the last three weeks 
at her home at Swarthmore, is now steadily though slowly improving. 
On the 21st ult., Anna D. Blackburn, wife of Elias, (and daughter 
of Davis Furnas), while on her way, in a carriage, with her two young- 


| est children, to the meeting at Dunning’s Creek, (Bedford county, 


Pa.), met with a serious accident, The horse ran away, upset the 
vehicle, and threw the occupants out. Anna Blackburn was hurt, and 
her daughter, aged 12, more so; the latter was brought to the Hahne- 
mann Hospital, Philadelphia, where she is doing well. 

The death is announced of Isaac Sharp, one of the most prominent of 


| the English Friends, at the advanced age of go years and eight months. 


It occurred on the 21st of Third month. He twice traveled “ around 
the world,” on religious duty, the last time being when he was past 
eighty years of age. On this tour he lay ill in California, and his life 
was despaired of, but he recovered. 
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METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR THIRD 
MONTH, 18097. 
MEAN barometer, 


Highest barometer during the month, Ist, 
Lowest barometer during the month, 24th, 29.329 
Mean temperature, 43-4 
Highest temperature during the month, 21st, 22d, 67. 
Lowest temperature during the month, Ist, 17th, 23. 
Mean of maximum temperatures, 51.2 
Mean of minimum temperatures, 35-5 
Greatest daily range of temperature, 21st, 27. 
Least daily range of temperature, 18th, 5. 
Mean daily range of temperature, 15 6 
Mean relative humidity, per cent., 68.1 
Mean temperature of the Dew Point, 31.3 
Total precipitation, rain, melted snow and sleet, inches, 2.21 
Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 0.59 inches of 
rain, on the 19th and 2oth. 
Number of days on which .o1 inch or more precipitation fell, 13. 
Number of clear days 9, fair days 10, cloudy days 12. 
Prevailing direction of the wind from the Northwest. 
Solar halos on the 11th, 17th, 22d. 
Lunar halos on the 11th, 15th. 
Sleet on the 3d, 5th, 14th, 24th. 
Snow, very light flurries, on the Ist, 8th, 25th, 27th. 
Thunder storms on the 3d, 24th. 
SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 
Maximum temperature wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 53.5 on 23d. 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 22.5 on 17th. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 36.1. 
Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 47.5 on 23d. 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 26.5 on 
7th, 16th. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 338.9. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer for this month, 37.5. 
Nore.—The mean temperature of this month, 43. 4°, was three 
degrees above the normal. The total amount of precipitation is but 
little more than one-half the average for Third month. The total 
snowfall during the month was but a trace. On the morning of the 
14th there was a heavy fall of sleet or frozen rain one-quarter of an 
inch in depth on the level. JouN CoMLy, Observer. 
Centennial Ave., Philadelphia, Third month 31. 
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EVEN THIS WILL PASS AWAY. 
TOUCHED with the delicate green of early May, 
Or later, when the rose unveils her face, 
The world hangs glittering in star-strewn space, 
Fresh as a jewel found but yesterday. 
And yet ’tis very old; what tongue may say 
How old it is? Race follows upon race, 
Forgetting and forgotten ; in their place 
Sink tower and temple ; nothing long may stay. 
We build on tombs, and live our day, and die ; 
From our dust new towers and temples start ; 
Our very name becomes a mystery. 
What cities no man ever heard of lie 
Under the glacier in the mountain’s heart, 
In violet glooms beneath the moaning sea ? 
— Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 


A BIT OF ADVICE. 


WHEN some one does a kindness to you upon your way, 

Take care that in your memory that friendly deed shall stay . 
Each helpful word, each loving gift that others give to you, 
Remember with a grateful mind, and thanks both warm and true. 


But, if you do a kindness to others as you go, 
The sooner you forget it, the sweeter it will grow. 
Leave others to remember it: press onward, as you ought ; 
And love your best and give your best, without a backward 
thought. 
—Priscilla Leonard. 


INDIA RUBBER is said to be meeting with favor as a paving for 
streets. It was first tried on a bridge in Hanover, Germany, a little 
more than a year ago, and has proved so satisfactory that experiments 


with it for ordinary roadways are being made in Berlin and Hamburg. 


THERE is great anxiety at Paris to secure some extraordinary nov- 
elty for the Exhibition of 1900. Some two hundred and fifty schemes 
have been sent in. One suggestion was the building of three new 
Eiffel Towers near the old one, the whole four being connected at 
their summits by a platform. Another proposal was to moor a live 
whale in the Seine. 


‘CABINET TIMBER.”’ 
Review of Reviews. 

Every President, therefore, in making up his Cabinet js 
confronted by the fact that leading Senators usually cling 
to their senatorial seats ; while it sometimes happens also 
that members of the other House prefer Congressional 
life. The very fact, however, that public life affords an 
uncertain career in the United States, has given us an 
uncommonly large contingent of fairly qualified men now 
in private life, who are capable on short notice of assum. 
ing public responsibilities. Furthermore, we have our 
forty-five state governments giving opportunity for train- 
ing in legislative work and in public administration ; so 
that the number of men who have in some capacity de- 
monstrated their fitness for important public work, is 
vastly greater than the number that one finds in England. 

Tne English system provides lifelong careers for a 
compartively small number of men, who may become 
very highly accomplished in their respective fields of 
statesmanship. That system makes it practically certain 
that a given set of men will hold executive office, when- 
ever their party is in power. Thus, assuming that the 
present Salisbury régime should hold on for some time 
longer, and should then be replaced by a Liberal govern- 
ment, the merest novice might now safely write down the 
names of eight or ten men who would certainly be mem. 
bers of the next Liberal Cabinet, and twenty or thirty 
names of men who would at least belong to the Ministry. 
If the Democrats, however, should come into power in 
the United States four years hence, no one would be so 
rash to-day as to suppose that he could intelligently pre- 
dict a single member of the next Democratic Cabinet. 
No men, under our system, have vested rights, so to 
speak, to Cabinet seats. If Mr. Allison or Mr. Reed 
had secured the St. Louis nomination, either of them 
would have composed an excellent Republican Cabinet 
wholly different from Mr. McKinley’s excellent Republi- 
can Cabinet. Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet of 1892 was com- 
posed mainly of members of Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet 
which had gone out of office a full six years previous. 
Lord Salisbury’s present Cabinet includes many men who 
were his ministerial colleagues more than ten years ago, 
the most important changes being due to the recent ab- 
sorption of the Liberal Unionists into the Conservative 
government, necessitating thereby the bestowal of Cabi- 
net places upon Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Goschen, the 
Duke of Devonshire, and some others. 


Tests oF Mitx.—The Pennsylvania Experiment 
Station (State College, Centre county, Pa.), sends out 


the following: ‘* Many of the Babcock bottles, ther- 
mometers, and pipettes which are purchased from the 
dairy supply houses are improperly graduated. The fol- 
lowing method for testing such bottles is simple, rapid, 
and accurate enough for all practical purposes. _‘Fill the 
bottle to the zero mark of the scale with water, removing 
any drops that may adhere to the neck with a strip of 
blotting or filter paper. Then add a two cubic centi- 
meter pipette full of water to the test bottle. If the 
bottle is properly graduated the water added will fill it to 
the ten per cent. mark. If the water comes two-tenths of 
a per cent. or more above or below the ten per cent. 
mark the bottle should be destroyed. In making this 
test always read from the /owest point of the curve formed 
by the surface of the water on a level with the eye. Pi- 
pettes for the above purpose can be ordered by residents 
of Pennsylvania through the Experiment Station at a 
cost of 35 cents each in advance. 

‘* Common dairy thermometers are liable to be several 
degrees in error and should always be compared with a 
standard instrument before using.’’ 
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AN EXPLANATION FOR JONAH. 
Tue Richmond (Ind.) Pad/adium of a recent date says: 


been some discussion. 

‘*We know that the alphabet was invented by the 
Pacenicians some hundred years before Christ, and that 
the ancient nations recorded their ideas and teachings in 
hieroglyphics and symbols. As I am an Egyptian by 
birth, I have had the opportunity of understanding the 
language of symbols. I know that in the symbolic lan- 
guage a sea, a sun, or star represents a learned man,—a 
mountain a strong king, and a whale a tyrant or an op- 
pressive ruler, etc. 

‘« Now this is the reality of the story of the unfortunate 
Jonah. He was a man whom God sent to teach people 
concerning the truth, and for doing so a tyrannous king 
(the whale) had him imprisoned for three years, after 
which time he was released (thrown up by the whale) 
and went again to preach to the people. Always in the 
prophecies a day stands for a year, as it is written in 
Ezekiel, fourth chapter, sixth verse. Those who trans- 
lated it, after the alphabet was invented, wrote it as a 
literal fact, instead of writing its real symbolic meaning.”’ 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

THERE has been no vote, at the present writing, on the Arbitration 
Treaty, and a dispatch from Washington, on the 4th, intimates that 
ratification is likely to be doubtful. In a full Senate there would be 
go members, and 60 affirmative votes would be required to confirm. 
There are, however, three vacancies, so that there are but 87 Senators, 
and 58 favorable votes are required. It is said that 32 Senators are 
opposed, and 7 others doubtful. Among those reported to be against 
the Treaty are the two Senators from Pennsylvania, Penrose and Quay. 
If these outgivings are at all correct, confirmation is unlikely. On the 
31st ult., an amendment proposed by Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts, 
was adopted by a vote of 54 to 13. This reserved from arbitration, 
except by special agreement, “ any difference which in the judgment 
of either Power materially affects its honor or its domestic or foreign 
policy.” Another amendment adopted was offered by Senator For- 
aker, declaring that each case must be tried by a separate tribunal. 

A DISPATCH from Caracas, Venezuela, on the 5th inst., announced 
that the Congress of that country had unanimously ratified the treaty 
with England for the arbitration of the Venezuela-Guiana boundary 
dispute. The opposition to the Treaty, though energetic, proved un- 
availing to influence the Congress. 


THE President has nominated, (among many nominations), Andrew 
D. White, of New York, to be Ambassador to Germany, and Benjamin 
Butterworth, of Ohio, to be Commissioner of Patents. The latter was 
for some time a member of Congress from Ohio, and was also Com- 
missioner of Patents previously, (1883-85), under President Arthur. 
Dr. White was Minister to Germany two years, 1879-1881, under 
President Hayes, and also Minister to Russia 1888-90. 

THE House of Representatives passed the Dingley Tariff bill on 
the 31st ult. The vote stood : Yeas, 205 ; nays, 122 ; present and not 
voting, 21, a majority of 83. Five Democrats, from the South, voted 
for the bill. The 21 not voting were Populists and Free Coinage 
Republicans. Since the Ist inst., the House has been only nominally 
in session, and will continue so for some time, waiting upon the Senate’s 
action. 

AN extract from a letter from Constantinople, dated the gth ult., is 
printed in the Friend, London, as follows : ‘‘ The last letters from the 
interior report such tremendous pressure from the tax-gatherers, that 


even the bread we distribute is seized by them. I am making repre- 
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sentations to the Embassy. But I don’t wonder at this pressure ; the 


| Turks are calling hundreds of thousands of men to arms, although the 
An Egyptian scholar of Chicago contributes to the Jnfer- | 
Ocean the following explanation of the Biblical story of 

Jonah and the whale, concerning which there has lately | 


Treasury is exhausted. These men must be kept, and it is the un- 
fortunate population that must pay for their keep. I can’t understand 
these enormous preparations ; they can’t be against Greece alone. We 
are all puzzled over them.’’ 


A FRIGHTFUL disaster occurred in Oklahoma Territory, on the 
evening of the 30th ult. The town of Chandler was struck by a tor- 
nado, which destroyed every building in the town but four, So far as 
known at least 25 persons were killed outright, 14 were fatally injured, 
and 170 wounded. Of the wounded it was feared a number would die. 
The storm came without warning, and fire quickly broke out among the 
prostrated buildings. The property loss was estimated at half a mil- 
lion dollars. 

Ruis, the Cuban officer, captured recently by the Spanish, it has 
been said “ would be tried by drumhead court-martial, and shot.” The 
United States Senate, on the 5th inst., by unanimous vote (44 to 0) re- 
solved that if the reports were true the United States ‘‘ should protest 
against such a violation of the rules of civilized warfare.” The corre- 
spondent of the London 7imes, C, E. Akers, who had been in Cuba a 
year or more, arrived by steamer from Havana at New York on the 31st 
ult. He said the insurrection did not look to be any nearer the end 
than at the beginning. Nothing could be told how it would result, 
and people generally spoke of the future pacification of the island in a 
very hopeless tone. 


THE monthly comparative statement of the Government receipts 
and expenditures shows the total receipts during March to have been 
$36,217,662, and the disbursements $27,212,997, leaving a surplus for 
the month of $9,004,665. This excess as due almost entirely to in- 
creased receipts from duties on imported goods. During March, 1896, 
there was a deficit of $2,233,000, so that the change is almost 111/ 
millions of dollars. The rush of imports is due to the expectation of 
the higher Tariff rates. 

PRESIDENT MCKINLEY, it is announced, will send a special mes- 
sage to Congress asking that he be authorized to send a special envoy 
to Constantinople to secure the settlement of the pending claims against 
Turkey. In case necessary power is given, John W. Foster, ex-Sec- 
retary of State, formerly of Indiana, will be selected for the mission. 

ELECTIONS in several of the large cities took place this week. In 
Cleveland and St. Louis, the Republican candidates were elected 
Mayor. In Detroit the Democratic candidate was elected by a small 
majority over Stewart, Rep., favored by Gov. Pingree; in Cincinnati, 
the Democratic candidate, Tafel, had a large plurality; in Chicago, 
Carter H. Harrison, Jr. (son of the former Mayor, now deceased), 
candidate of the Regular (or Silver) Democrats, had about as many 
votes as the other three leading candidates, two Republicans, one 
Democratic, put together. In general these and the other municipal 
elections showed a Democratic recovery of strength. 

THE Mississippi floods exceed all previous experience, and the de- 
struction of property is appalling. The Memphis Relief Committee, in 
a statement presented to President McKinley relative to the need of Gov- 
ernment aid for the sufferers in the Mississippi valley, said: ‘* The flood 
is the greatest and most destructive that has ever devastated the Missis- 
sippi, the water being two and a half feet higher than the highest stage 
it has ever reached before.’’ It is estimated that fully 700 towns in the 
Yazoo- Mississippi Delta Valley are now under water. Hundreds of 
thousands of acres of cultivated soil, with growing crops, are included 
in the submerged territory, and there are from 50.000 to 60,000 people 
whose property has been destroyed and whose business has been sus- 
pended thereby. Prodigious efforts have been made to save the levees 
on the Louisiana front of the river. 


HE that resolves to mend hereafter, resolves not to mend now.— 
Poor Richard. 








NEWS| AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


SAMUEL J. BARROws has resigned the editorial charge of the Christian 
Register, of Boston, the chief ( weekly) representative of the Unitarian 
body. He was chosen a Member of Congress, at the general election 
last year, from the roth district of Massachusetts, (part of Boston, city 
of Quincy, etc.), and is now engaged, of course, in the discharge of 
his ‘public ay His valedictory appears in the Register of last 
week. He had edited the paper for over sixteen years. 

—The Central Christian Advocate (Methodist) comes to the de- 
fense of Dr. Lyman Abbott, and says: ‘‘ The proofs of the resurrec- 
tion of Christ have really no more to do with the book of Jonah, nor 
with the validity of the history involved in that book, than they have 
to do with Homer’s ‘ Iliad.’ ”’ 

—The /ndian Worker, Carlisle, Pa., announces that on the 31st 
ult., 109 Indian boys from the school went to country homes for the 
summer, and on the 2d inst., 69 girls. ‘All started off with light and 
happy hearts and high determinations to do their best, this summer, 


to make good names for themselves and for the school. There will be 
other parties going later.” 


—The first woman to act as rabbi in a Jewish synagogue is Mrs. 
Hannah G. Solomon, who recently made her appearance in the Sinai 
Temple at Chicago, under the guidance of Dr. Hirsch. 


—When the London school board was debating whether elemen- 
tary science should be taught in the schools, it was objected that the 


pupils would get only a smattering. Sir John Lubbock replied “ who 
has more ?’’ 


—The Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburg, have the contract for the erec- 
tian of the first steel fire-proof building in Japan. It will be built at 
Tokio, for Matsui & Co., for office and mercantile purposes. It will 
only be four stories high, owing to the prevalence of earthquakes in 
Japan. It will contain 1,500 tons of steel. 
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—The present legal representatives of Lord and Lady Byron have 
given notice that they will prevent the unauthorized publication of an} 
papers relating to the poet and his wife. This is a good step ; there is 
already abundant matter in priot on the unpleasing subject. 

—The purchase has been made, for the Carnegie Museum at Pitts 
burg, of a fine collection of shells, formed by Dr, W. D. Hartman, 


West Chester, Pa. The collection is said to be the fines: in the 
United States. It cost $10,000, and embraces 9,000 kinds of shells, 
and there are over 50,000 specimens. 


—The extent of the movement toward suppressing the sale of 
liquor is suggested by the bill of fare of a Pullman dining car. A note 
on the card says: ‘* Wines and liquors will not be sold in Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, lowa, Indian Territory, Kansas, Maine, Mississippi, 
New Jersey, Ohio, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Wyoming. 
No wines or liquors to be sold on Sunday i in any States ‘having the pro- 
hibitory Sunday laws.’ 


—The New York Assembly has passed a bill providing for a gradu- 
ated tax on inheritances, as proposed by Comptroller Roberts. Estates 
of $3,000,000 and upwards will have to pay 15 per cent. to the State, 
and other estates in proportion. It is estimated that this tax would 
yield $5,000,000 a year to the State. 

—President Kruger, of Transvaal, has suspended his grandson, 
Eloff, from office for making a speech in which he spoke offensively 
of Queen Victoria and Great Britain. 


—Miss Lilias Hamilton, who is private physician of the Emir of 
Afghanistan, has succeeded in convincing her royal patient of the 
utility of vaccination, says the Medica/ Record. Smallpox ravages Af.- 
ghanistan every spring, killing about one-fifth of the children. Miss 
Hamilton has been deputed to organize a general vaccination service. 

—The State Department has been informed by the Turkish Gov- 
ernment that it finds it inconvenient to raise the grade of its mission in 
Washington to that of an Embassy, on account of the increased expense. 







NOTICES. 


*,* Quarterly meetings in Fourth month 
occur as follows : 





recommen d 20. Western, Londongrove, Pa. 


22. Caln, Sadsbury, Pa. 


White Lead (see list ot fo 


Scipio, Scipio, N. Y. 








ATLANTIC 26. Nebraska Half- Yearly Meeting, Lin 
‘ . 7 : > > ' > d coln, Neb. 
peanut brands which are genuine) an ee liane i 
| New York. . : 28. Purchase, Amawalk, N. Y. 
sewsrr Pure Linseed Oil because they 
ULSTER e *,* A Conference under the care of the 
. Philanthropic Committee of Abington Quarterly 
UNION ‘ > T > . ae 20 
Tt / ma k e not on \ t h ec ch ca pe st b ut Meeting will be held in Byberry meeting- house 
Chicago. '. E . on First-day, Fourth month 18, at 3 p.m. Prof. 
SHIPMAN / ib y tar the best pain t. In tact Jesse H. Holmes expects to be present, also 
COLLIER - | others who are able to interest and instruct. All 
MIssouRI | are cordially invited. 
erp saz [= you cannot afford to use any- | SARA C. JAMES, Clerk. 
SOUTEERE 1 *,* Committee to assist in securing h s fi 
»loe g homes for 
ee ree th l ng c st | strangers who are in attendance at Philadelphia 
MORLEY ae a ee ; | ¥ early Meeting : 
“levelar B si Nationa ac o's P ul ca nti -ol- e 
SALEM a FRE E a nar Pence — ee gy ee ny ee Charles E. T homas, 868 N. 26th street. 
noe, Salem, Mass. ee valuable information and card showing samples of colors free ; Tamar Hartley, IS11 Swain street. 
Du. an cards showing ctarcs of mg wees of diferent designe painted in | Martha D. Hough, 1340 Spruce street 
KENTUCKY aD seem tn e ie. | Matilda K. Lobb, 1702 N. 18th street. 


National Lead Co., 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office, 907 N. Thirteenth st. 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, Philadelphia, Ps 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 
Jobbing Attended To. 

1125 Sheaff Street (first street above Race), 

‘ Philadelphia, Penna. 
8. BR. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1917 Grats Avenue. al Wallace Street. 





WHY a Ingram’s Blended Tea | 


so much cheaper than cocoa? | 


1 Broadway, New York. 


John C. Hancock & Co., 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 


DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


Lehigh and Free Burning Coal. 


Telephone Connection. 


| Sarah L, Haines, 1513 Marshall street. 
| Joseph M. Truman, Jr., 1500 Race street. 
| Rebecca B. Comly, 1529 Centennial avenue. 





*,* The united First-day evening meetings 
(Philadelphia) will be held this month at 17th 
street and Girard avenue, at 7.30 o'clock. 
Friends are urged to attend them. 

*,* In response to the proposition, forwarded 
from the Yearly Meeting’s Philanthropic Com- 
mittee through its sub-committee on providing 


(P. & R. R. R.) 


~ AQUILA J.LINVILL. proper literature, the Monthly Meeting of 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
Removed to 1827 N. l0th St. Phila. 


Friends held at Race Street, Philadelphia, ap- 
pointed a committee to aid in the furtherance of 
the work of distributing good reading matter. 

This committee is desirous of being brought 








aie sat | into communication with those who would like 
BECAUSE to be supplied with literature, and if Friends 
one pound makes one hundred and fifty cups. MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. know of any such persons and would kindly 

y CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. send their names to the Committee, the informa- 

WILL pose oe ame hee en Sie North Eighth pas toe ty eg Office | tion would be gratefully received. Address 





$1 NorRTH SECOND STREET, Philadelphia, Penna. 


| 


Elizabeth Y. Webb, Chairman, 1719 N. 18th 


JOSEPH L. JONES. | street, Philadelphia. 
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*,* The next Conference under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the meet- 
ing-house at Middletown on First-day, Fourth 
month 18, 1897, at 2.30 p. m. 

CHARLES PALMER, Clerk, 
P, O. Box 318, Chester, Pa. 


*,* Meetings appointed by the New York 
Yearly Meeting’s Visiting Committee : 
FOURTH MONTH : 
11. Manhassett. 
18. Nine Partners. 
25. New York, 
Jos. T. McDowELL, Clerk. 








*,* The semi-annual meeting of Bucks First- 
day School Union will be held in Friends’ 
meeting-house, Wrightstown, Pa., on Seventh- 
day, Fourth month 24, 1897, at 10.30 a.m, All 
interested in First-day school work are cordially 
invited to attend. 

FLORENCE K, BLACKFAN 
Louis R, KENDERDINE, 

*,* The Philadelphia First day School Union 
will be held in Race Street meeting-house on 
Sixth-day evening, Fourth month 9, 1897, at 8 
o'clock. Besides the usual routine business there 
will be interesting consideration given to the re- 
cent course of Biblical Lectures. Papers on 
“ How They May Help Us,”’ will be presented 
by Mary B. Paxson, R. Emma Trego, and Isaac 
Roberts. A cordial invitation is extended to all 
interested to come and spend a profitable evening 
with us. IsAAc H. HILLBORN, 

ANNA K, Way, \ Clerks. 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visit- 
ing Committee has made the following appoint- 
ments : 

Merion Meeting, Fourth Mo. 11, “ 10.30 ‘ 
Haverford “ ia $¢ 26, “ 20.00 * 
Fairhill “ Fifth ©“ 2," 3.30 p.m. 


’ i Clerks. Cuas, E. THomas, Clerk of Committee. 





Dr. Chas. Dilworth Scholl 


HAS REMOVED TO 


No. 1505 Arch Street. 


DENTISTRY in all its branches given prompt and 
skillful attention. 

ARTIFICIAL TEETH, CROWN AND BRIDGE 
WORK SPECIALTIES. 

NITROUS OXIDE GAS ADMINISTERED. No 
charge made for Gas, or for Extracting Teeth, 
when new plates are ordered. 

OFFICE HOURS: 
9to12a. m. 
lto 5p.m. 





*,* Abington First-day School Union will be 
held in Friends’ meeting-house, Byberry, Pa., 
on Seventh-day, Fourth month 17, 1897, at 
10a, m. All interested are cordially invited to 
attend. 

Train leaving Reading Terminal, Philadel 
phia, at 8.32 a. m., will be met at Somerton 
station, ANNA MOorE, 

JosEPH S. EvANs, \ Clerks. 


All Work @uaranteed. 
Charges Moderate. 


WALL PAPER ot 


Attractive Styles 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St., 





*,* The following list of meetings have been 
arranged by the Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting : 

FouRTH MONTH : 
11. Deer Creek and Little Falls. 
18. Huntingdon and Aisquith Street. 
25. Goose Creek and Gunpowder. 
JouHN J. CORNELL, Chairman. 


Philadeiphia, Pa. 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 


83 North Second Street. 
Philadelphia. 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 


will continue the 


USINESS OF PAPER HANGINGS 
AND WINDOW SHADES 


At 902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. 
Orders from Friends solicited. 


Summer Comfortables: 


—full size, cotton filled and silk- 
oline covered, figured on both 
sides. Formerly the same grades 
sold for $1.50, $1.65, and $1.85, 
now all are offered at the remar- 
kably low price of ee 
The same quality for Babys’ 
Cribs, at = lee a a: oe 
There is nothing the matter with 
the Comfortables—they are the last of 
a line the maker wanted to dispose of 
quickly. 
MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY AND AC- 
CURATELY FILLED. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


PHILADELPHIA. 





*,.* Salem First-day School Union will be 
held in Friends’ meeting-house, Woodstown, 
N. J., on Seventh-day, Fourth month 10, at 
1oa,m. The subjects for discussion are : 

1. “ How will the proceedings of the late 
Conference at Swarthmore affect the future of 
our Society ?”’ 

2. ‘* What are the fundamental principles of 
the Society of Friends? Are their influences 
increasing or decreasing ? ”’ 

A cordial invitation to all interested. Train 
leaves Market Street, Philadelphia, at 8.20 
a. m., for Woodstown. 

JouN G. BorTon, 


ELLEN M. COLEs, \ Clerks. 





*,* Circular meetings in Fourth month occur 
as follows: £8. Chestnut Ridge, Pa. 





*,* The regular meeting of Concord First- 
day School Union will be held at West Chester 
Friends’ meeting-house on Seventh-day, Fourth 
month 17, 1897, convening at 10.30 a. m. 
The presence of all interested is earnestly 
desired. HERBERT P. WorTH, \ Clerks 

ANNA P. SMEDLEY, . 





*,* A Circular Meeting, under the care of a 
committee of the Western Quarter, will be 
held at Fallowfield, on the ti1th of Fourth 
month, to convene at 3 o’clock. 

SAMUEL H. BROoMELL, Clerk. 





*,* A Temperance Conference under care of 
Western Quarterly Meeting’s Committee will be 
held at Fallowfield on First-day, Fourth month 
18, at 2p. m. All are cordially invited. 

SARAH CG. Bootu, Clerk. 
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Good merchants find out 
that it pays to sell Macbeth 
lamp-chimneys because they 
make friends. ; 

But look out for the one 
that is made for your lamp. 

Let us send you the Index. 
Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh Pa 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 


1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila, 
eS WILLIAM HEACOCK, 24> 


Undertaker & Embalmer 
1313 Vine Street, Philada, 


TELEPHONE 4036. 


. j ‘ 
Philad’a & Reading Ry. 
ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE. 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 


HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED. 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 


Swiftest and Safest Trains in the world. 


Scenic Reading Route to 
READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, & POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


Royal Reading Route to Atlantic City. 


Cleanlisess and comfort. Safety and 
speed. 














- PENNSYLVANIA 


RAILROAD CO. 
PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOURS 


Matchless in Every Feature. 


WASHINGTON 


Tours, each covering a period of three days, will 
leave New York and Philadelphia December 29 
1896, January 21, February 11, March 11, April1 and 
22, and May 13, 1897. Rates, inciuding transportation 
and two days’ accommodation at the best Washing- 
ton Hotel, $14.50 from New York and $11.50 from 
Philadelphia. 


OLD POINT COMFORT TOURS 


Returning Direct, or via 


RICHMOND AND WASHINGTON, 

will leave New York and Philadelphia December 26 
1896, January 28, February 20, March 18, and April | 
15, 1897 

For detailed itineraries and other information, 
apply at the ticket agencies or address Geo. W. 
Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. 

325 SWEDE STEEET, 


John Faber Miller, “X,2terews Pe 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphis 
Counties. 





FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 
THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO, 


No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


nae does a GeweRat Trust and Banxine Business. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts & 
DMINISTRATOR, TR —executing Trusts of every kind,—REcEIVER, GUARDIAN, etc., ete 
Raterest or Dividends Collected, Real managed for residents or non “residents, etc., etc. 
Vice- Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. W M. Byrn. 
Betey, Gatram. Henry C. Matthews, George B. Baker, John L. Blak: 
Mea White, Matt. ©. Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdert P 
at sg 


“GIRARD si.nm= 
LIFE INSURANCE Ri I 
ANNUITY AND I 


Executes Trusts, Safe : Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Allows Interests on Deposits, Cares for Real Estate, 


HENRY T ATNALL. Vice-President. 
J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jz., Assist. Treas. 
NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E Officer. GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 
EDW. SYDENHAM PAGE. Aesist. to Pres't. ALBERT ATLEE JACKSON, Assist. to Vice-Pres't. 
WILLIAM E. AUMONT, Manager of Trust Department. 


MANAGERS: 


GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, 
WILLIAM H. GAW 
FRANCIS I. GOWEN, 


Bawird Sable, Je 
Barecutive Commitice : ye. —s - 





EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 
WILLIAM N.ELY, Treasurer. 


POWDER 


Absolutcly Pure. 


Celebrated for its great leavening strength 
and healthfulness. Assures the food against 
ilum and all forms of adulteration common to 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jr. 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, 
JOHN B. GARRETT, 


ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 
JOHN C. SIMS 
PEMBE RTON ’s. HUTCHINSON, 


the cheap brands. 
Roya. BAKING Powper ComPAny, 


106 Wall St., New York. 


J. T. JACKSON 
Real - Estate 


No. 711 WALNoT Sr., PHILA. 


& CO., 


RENTS, SALES, 


MORTGAGES, ETC., ETC. 


PETER WRIGHT&SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILADA. 
CRTTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Se- 
curities a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
Interest allowed on apne. 


Eastern Nebraska Investments 


Long or Short Time, 


Netting 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., 
with perfect security. 


Collection of interest and principal attended to 
without cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 
BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
JosEPH WEBSTER, Wa. WEBSTER, 

President. 


YOUR LITTLE GARDEN 


collection of Sweet 
Plant 


‘‘Incomparabie” 
Peas, 17 types, not mixed, 75c. 
now. 

Dwarf early Cosmos, * Dawn,” 
Nasturtium, 


25c. 


** Vesuvius” brilliant 


fiery-rose, 25c. 
Catalogue Free 


HENRY A. DREER, Fhiladelphia. 


EUGENE E. NICE, 
PAINTS, 


272 and 274 South Second St., Phila. 


- Brokers, 


GEORGE H McFADDEN, 
HENRY TATNALL, 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DestRaBLe Forms or LirzE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
atactual Net Cosr. Itis Porety MuTua.; has Assets or TWENTY-FIVE MILLIONS and 
a Soepius of over Taree MILLiIons. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 
INCONTESTABLE. 

Pres., EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres.. HARRY F. WEST. Sec., HENRY C. BROWN. 


The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


HASURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and a from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROW Ny; Vice-President and Actuar; 


ASA 8. WING ; a be of Insurance canes, JOSEPH ASHBROOK : Trust Officer, 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE; Assistant Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 
Assistant aay, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


JOSIAH M. BACON. 
WILLIAM H. JEKS, 
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YOU CAN RELY ON —_—"""" 


= FLOWER, YEGETABLE «° LAWN GRASS 


SEEDS 


Which you may purchase « 


KET ST., 


= PHILADELPHIA. 
A Full Line of EVERYTH NG FOR THE GARDEN at Moderate Prices. 


| DAA AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAALLIAAAALLALALLELALELLALEE ELE 


Le LO LL De DD MD De ne Me Le De Me Se 
wvevwvwvvvwvwvwvTwrvwrViwTwwvw Vee we 


Webster’s International 
Grect Standard Authority, 
_ Dictionary 


Bo writes Fs m. D. J. Brewer, 
ustice U. 8. Supre me Court. 


IT IS A THOROUGH REVISION OF THE UNABRIDGED, 


The purpc se of which has been not display nor the provision of material for 
boastiul and showy advertisement, but the due, judicious, scholarly, thorough 
perfecting of a work which in 2 the stages of its growth has obtained in an 
equal degree the favor and confluence of scholars and of the general public. 


IT IS THE BEST FOR PRACTICAL PURPOSES, BECAUSE 


Words are easily found * * * Pronunciation is easily ascertained, 
Meanings are easily learned * * The growth of words easily traced, 

and because excellence of quality rather than superfluity of quantity 

characterizes its every department. * ** GET THE BEST. 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass., U.S.A 


Vs Te. eo eee! rs 





